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There's business for you out there 

' ' // yoti know where to find it 



There's Imsiness to he had if you know where to finii 
it. Tlie important thing is to he in the right spot at the 
right time to get the order. When decisions are made, 
they are made quickly. A few hours may menu the 
difference between "yes" and "no." 

To help locate Hve prospects is one of the chief func- 
tions of Long Distance telephone service. It is the long 
right arm of a great many salesmen and sales depart- 
ments. It gets the O. K. of executives who are checking 
costsbeeau.se it brings back dollars for every dollar spent. 

Long Distance produces results because it multiplies 
) i)ur ability to be many places in a single day. Without 
moving from your desk or hotel room you can locate 
profitable prospects without useless chasing. You can 
talk personally, without long lobby waits, with the men 
who make decisions and place orders. 

"We added the telephone to our sales force," says 
the President of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
"and it became our star .salesman." 

The Norge Corporation writes — "Long Distance is 
one of our most profitable business tools." In one 
average month the Minneapolis division of the 



Skelly Oil Company made sales totaling ^193,000 at 
a telephone cost of %\oo'^ or less than >^ of 1%. The 
Kelk>gg Company, of Battle Creek, says: "The success 
of our merchandising plans requires an almost im limited 
use of Li)ng Distance." 

Almost daily come reports nf businesses, large and 
small, that are holding old customers and developing 
new markets by a planned use of Long Distance. 

For more informatirm on I.f)ng Distance telephone 
service, just call your local Telephone Business Oi?ice. 
There is no obligation. 
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STOP THIS 



AIRRAID 

on your cash register 




TraveUng by air, sUent, stealthy, 
relentless, these plunderers launch 
their attack ■ . . oppressive temper- 
atures, wUting humidity, stagnant 
air, dust or sooti Sales crumple 
up as customer enthusiasm fades.. 
Profits fall as employees' morale 
and efficiency sag! 

There's only one way to protect 
your profits against these air- raiders 
. . . air-conditioning! Not half-way, 
make-shift air-conditioning , . . but 
complete, modern air conditioning 
that gives you full protection. 

Westinghouse Unit Air Condi- 
tioners make it possible for you to 
do this economically, effectively . . . 
and IMMEDIATELY. You don't 



have to make expensive alterations 
to your buildings to install these 
unit conditioners. 

Each sman, beautifully designed, 
compact unit does a complete air 
conditioning job — cooling and de- 
humidifying in summer, warming 
and humidifying in winter, circu- 
lating and filtering the year 'round. 

Westinghouse complete air con- 
ditioning is almost as simple to 
install as electric refrigeradon. It is 
not an expense. You can pay for it 
out of the increased business it 
beings. Mail coupon now for FREE 
BOOK. It gives you full informa- 
tion on Westinghouse Unit Air 
Conditioners. 



Westinghouse (g) 

UNIT AIR CONDITION[ll 



Wtslinghome L'nif y\ir Oonditioners art aimil- 
ah// in h)^b and Jew typm for floar momtins; in 
Jiupendei! typts for iriliny moimlim. 




SEND 



FOR 



H O O K 1 F T 



W csiiriKhousc l-kctric & ManufacTurinR Co., 
r,ast PittshurKh, Pa. 

I'Icasf send your free Imok ".Air ( 'iinduionint; fur 
Health, Ciinit'tiri I'mt^t." 

Name . . 

Addrtss N.B. 



N«ll«ti'« Duilnrit l> vulill4t>rt| m ilic 3iuh nl r\Tn month l>> tlw t'liumlHr nf r™m»T)r ot inr ("nlt«l main. Pulillriilkin 
0W«. Wmhlnnun. 11. f. KilUurlnl. Aii™iri.ln« ami CI r<^ mm Inn Onifci. IfiH I) strrrl. N. W Wmhlninm. r> C ShIi 
•trkttltnn vi\x.* ViM utir yrnc %\ :A lluep vt'«r>: 'l^* ^vnu n v\\\x\, YmU'wA n< *vl(jiiiI-i'U», malEtT ^lurrli SU. X^tVi <ll llkr 
VnA Qfflct at WiUlilir^lU). IK (.'., iiMIDoiial «aUj al Uinimwk'b. Cann., U»<1« llw Ail ol Uairlt 3. ISiU. 
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SEE IT AT WORK 

II ail advertist'int'tU could stiiff. this |»a;re 
would cliaut the liJ^ppy ohi lyric, "(iotnc 
lo the Fair." We want all the world to 
see the newest things the Mimeograph is 
doing to save money — and time. There- 
fore our intriguing display at "A Clenturv of 
Progress," vJiiili opens this month in Chicago. 
See how all kinds of letters, forms, charts, 
graphs, etc., are easily duplicated hy the hourly 
thousands, at irimall cost. This is your invita- 
tion. » » Or write A.B.Dick Company, (Jliieago. 
See classilied telephone directory for local branch. 



nitiEoc 



fT'ftru phfftinn M'-ur !<•.'. it \f i vinn.ii M' ii >L,if*t plrttn' Xatiiui'f Pi^vinr^v 
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Fl f T Y YEARS 

it keem- . . • 



/ImoMX the \rsitr\ in thf M/orli'i in trial ami munic- 
ipal lijf . . . I he oi'trwhrtmmg choitc of piiiiijn ami 
uater \upply >y\trmi is LA\'NL. Sinte JUS}, in utiiu! 
xn ict, LAYNE hti tstabtiihed btyonJ <jnri/ion /he 
ejficieney unJ economy uj I.ayne I'limpi unit Well 
Water Sji/rmt, Ibe inle^rily of ili gunranlee of 
"W»lrr Or No Fay," onil the value of ilt comfilete 
organization of hyitjolof^ical experts, trained enninrers 
aaJ expenrticrJ maniifac/un-n. Below are liiieil a few 
of the lhouiauil\ of /.jJVHf men the wotU over: 




I' 




UNICIPALITIES — El Paso, Texas; Galveston, Tejtas; Houston, Texas; Wichita, Kan.; Pensicola, 
Fla.; St. Petersburg. Fla.; Battle Creelt. Mich.; Fi, Wayne, Ind.; Asbury Par!<, N. J.; Camden, N. 
J.; Garfield, N, J.; Jamaica, N. Y.; Emporia, Kan.; Tunis, Tunisia, Africa; Cholon, Indo-China; 
Annapoli'i, Md.; Ann Arbor. Mich.; Newport News, Va.; Memphis, Tcnn.; London. Ont. Canada; 
Lincoln, Neb,; Saigon. Indo-China; Winter Garden, Fla.; Waukesha, Wis.; Topeka, Kan.; S.ivan- 
nah, Ga,; New York City; Mexico City, Mexico; Biarritz, France; Canton, O.; Huntington Park, 
Cal,; Alhambra, Cat. 



NDUSTRIES — American RollinR Mill Co.; Borden Co.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; E. I. Du Pont 
tie Nemours; Fleischmann Co,; Ford Motor Co.; Genera! Tire & Rubber Co.; H. J. Heinz Co.; Iri- 
ternatioiial Harvester Co.; Procter & Gamble Co.; The U. S. Aluminum Co.; RCA- Victor Co., 
Inc.; William Wrlgiey, Jr., Co.; Rhodesian-Congo Border concessions; U, S. Naval Air Station; 
U. S. Playing Card Co.; Wheeling Stee! Corp,; Western Electric Co.; Western Clock Co.; General 
Electric Co. of Canada; Fisher Body Co.; Citroen Co., Paris, France; Cities Service Gas Co.; Coca 
Cola Company; Carnation Milk Co.; Anheuser-Busch Co.; American Snuff Co.; O'Cedar Corpora- 
tion; National Cash Register Co.* Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.; Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co.; Stone 
& Webster, Inc.; Standard Brands, Inc.; South Porto Rico Sugar Co.; Sears. Roebuck & Co.; John 
A. Roebling & Sons Co.; Pet Milk Co.; Brown Paper Mills Co.; Kimberly-Clark Paper Co.; North- 
ern Paper Mills; Internationa! Paper Co.; Southern Kraft Corporation; Armour & Co.; Cudahy 
Packing Co.; Morris & Co.; John Morrell & Co.; Swift & Co.; Wilson & Co.; Geo. H. Hormel 
Packing Co.; Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.; Free port Sulphur Co.; New York Zinc Co.; Oliver Iron 
Mining Co.; St. Louis Lead & Zinc Co.; Humble Oil & Refining Co.: Imperial Oil. Ltd.; Gulf Re- 
fining Co.; Marland Oil Co.; McNican Petroleum Co.; Phillips Petroleum Co.; Sinclair Oil Co.; 
Statidard Oil Co. of N. J.; Vacuum Oil Co.; Texas Company; Shell Petroleum Co. 




•'^•'Ty AILROADS — Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; Erie Rail- 
road; Florida East Coast Railroad; Illinois Central Railroad; Great 
Northern Railroad; Louisville & Nashville Railroad; Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad; Pennsylvania Railroad; St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way; St. Louis Southwestern Railway; Union Pacific Railroad 



LAVNE & BO^^CL£R, INC., Gen. Offices, Dept. E, Memphis, Tenn. 
Send me free bulletins on Layne Pumps, Wells, Well Water Systems 
of special value to ( ] industrial ( ) municipal executives. 
N ame 

City — State. 





LAVNE PUiWPS 

AND WELL WATER, SySTEA\S 



(('(n-H TiTiViii./ tit I.AVMK S MowLKN. IjiC. j'lenye miiitiim Naliuii's JhiMiirss 
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Today.. when the 

deniaiul is for IMMEDIATE J_>fELI\TRY 



Immediate D 

breakdowns wust be avoided 




Burned -out bearings are troublesome and costly under any 
conditions. But when customers with small stocks on hand 
demand immediate detivery a burned-out main bearing 
can become a real tragedy. 

Some years ago, a well-known steel plant faced this 
serious problem — frequent bearing failures resulting in 
forced shutdowns. Plant executives traced the trouble to 
incorrect lubrication. Shortly afterwards, they began to use 
Gargoyle Lubricants. 

In this plant today, shutdowns due to bearing failures are 
rare. On motor drives in two of the mills, for in- 
stance, there have been no bearing failures in 
eight years. On Roll Necks, where bearings for- 
merly burned out every 3 to 6 months, present 
bearings, in service considerably over a year, 
are still in excellent condition. 



Lithricaliiig 
Oils 



In addition, plant operating records show that through 
marked reductions in maintenance and repair expense, 
lower power consumption and reduced oil cost, total 
production cosfs have been materially reduced. 

Regardless of the type of plant you operate, your total 
annual cost of oil is probably less than \% of your total 
costs of conversion. And yet, if you choose the correct 
lubricants for your equipment, this trifling cost can insure 
you against farced shutdowns and bring you substantial 
reductions in operating costs. 

Why not let a Socony - Vacuum engineer show you 
lower -cost records made with Gargoyle Lubri- 
cants in leading plants in your own industry ? 

Socony -Vacuum Corporation, 26 Broadway, 
New York City. Branches and distributors in 
principal cities throughout the world. 



SOCONY-VACUUM 

CORPOR.\T10N 
MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPA.NV OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 



it'hen tvrilinn to SocoxT'V*ri'<tu Con roll ATI ok flfaur mi-iition Nalion'i Businrtj 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

In your name 

YOU will find much irt this month's issue 
about the plans now hatching in Washing- 
ton to modify the antitrust laws and to 
put real teeth into the agreements reached 
by trade practice conferences. It occurred 
to us that you might be interested, because 
— when, as and if the plans are put into 
operation— you are the fellow who will be 
expected to make them work. As a matter 
of fact, a lot is being promised in your 
name, whether you know anything about 
it or not. 

Turn first to Paul McCrea's article. It 
tells about recent developments as to sweat- 
shops and the destructive price-cutting 
competition that has grown out of the in- 
ability ol reputable business lo police its 
own affairs. It also describes the plan of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for 
relaxation of antitrust laws with a view to 
permitting industries to fix their own stand- 
ards as to wages and hours of work, and 
then lo obtain Government help in putting 
the screws on the price-cutters. 

The article on the National Chamber's 
annual meetinK in early May shows what 
business leaders think about this plan, and 
indicates the endorsement of some such 
arrangement by President Roosevelt. At 
this writing, it looks as if there may be legis- 
lative action within a reasonably short time. 

A new contract 

THESE proposals affect profoundly any 
man engaged in business, whether as a pro- 
prietor, a partner, or a corporate oflker, 
whether in the business c>f making paint in 
Cleveland, cotton textiles in the Carolinas, 
or electrical machinery in Schenectady. 
Leaders of business, with the Covernmenl 
siandinc just back of them, are saying to 
him, in effect : 

See here, we in business have been ac- 
cused of lacking leadership in putting 
unemployed pmpte back to work. We 
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want 
last-RS 




mv income 
as I do' 



to 



l^t nil I'lffuitiiUli' ufTt'iif ap/ily 
till- Mftliitil til yuur 

Jinatifiiit ftrohh-in 

K«|uilalil<* a{(riiti> uip jirofeasiunally 
Irainrd lu vti>rk <>iil lifr iiisuranro aii<l 
aiinuity |ilaii» ti> lit tli<; K|ir('ific needs 
i>r the iticln itliiul. 'I'liul j:> » iii meant 
dy llir Ki|iiilai*l« (".u->p M<-llnwi. 

\\ illiiiiil iilili{!ali<iii till }<iiir }iart, on 
Ec|UUalik u^riil will glailly Htiiclji' your 
lanurancr ncrtU am] rcromiiifiul a 
ilpfitiile plan. 



M<»/ jon\ nv.^ \(>Li»s 

. . . Thf Kqnitaltlf Ciw .\ti'lhinl 
fintritifil a plan finarnniffiiifr 
»'.tHcl/v ihnl. 

I wiiiil to rrlirt^ m-\l >tai ^iiul Joliii 
Ri-}ch*1<]h to uii Kqoitalilc agriil, "and I 
(Iitii't want to he |W!>t«Ti;d with iiionfy 
vmrrips!" 

"I'm a HiduwiT with one grown son; 
I have a lift; insurance pdicy for $2,000 
wliicli is fully paid uy. So I figure I can 
u»e tliv nionry I haw aiTuniulutcd — 
$15,000 — solely for myself I want il t«> 
I««t a-* long as I li\*-, ami 1 wan! to 
p'i thr laigi'>t po!-Mhl(.- monihly income 
from it. hat do y<iu Biigpt,**!?" 

Our agent n-c<itiiiiii-ndcd iluit Mr. R«*y- 
Holds use the Sir>,(K)0 to jnircliase an 
R<|uiiahh: Life Annuity. Tlii.s would pro- 
vide a tittle over $100 a month for as 
long a>» he might live. Il would relieve 
him of all monr jr worries. It would reai h 
liim regularly — no delays- — no collection 
trouhles — no drprfciation- no defanll. 

Note how lUh jdan fits Mr. Heynntd^* 
needs exactly. Harl itiere been depen- 
<lenU a different program would liuvi' 

liecii f-iii.'i.'r-|i'd. 



THE EQUITABLE 



FAIR — JUST 




LIFE ASSURANCE 



StCURITr ~ PEACE Of MIND 



SOCIETY 



MUTUAl- COOPERATIVE 



OF THE U.S. 



NATIONWIDE SERVICE 



Tlir F.(Jl'ITABl.E I.ifi; A>s«iruTirp SiH'ifty of ilip I nilcii Slolrs 4r,N 
Tlroinas I. Parkiiikun, Pmidenl. 393 S»-vrnlh Ave., Nrw Vnrlw, N. y. 

1 am inlprralpti in ymir "Ca.tir Melhod" itf adapting lifr itifuroiirr to spwifir ihtiIs. Kimlly 
Hrnc! rajilaiiuliiry Jm"kli-1. 



NAUK 



«rcfF told that if we did not net busy. 



ih, 



(ill 

il I 
il " 



■•Twary 



wit, w« oukIu U> 

pbn our nun 



V. i 

.111 . 

.iiilitr\iit 



Kat 

<. a 

:lmt 
not by 
iiws. wr 

vtanlt-d lu bul by leason nl 
laws that made it a ciiminal 



oflt-nsc lor conipt'tilor's to get together 
and effect bindiOK aKrremenlH of real 
force. \Vc Huid that, if ihe<te antitrurt 
laws and ihrir threat* were removed, we 
would take care of the situalion and re- 
move any need for coercive Kovcrnmenlal 
action. 

Now it Inokit as i( the Government !« 
goinK to call our hand, K've m the ftee- 
dom we want, and sii back and wait for 
icHults. .\nd It diH-> not tnlt-nd to be very 
(Hilient if we are slow with the results. 

In other words, busiru-ns in virtually en- 
lerinK into a amiracl with the Ciovernment 
to produce rather quickly the enlaiKi'd vol- 
ume III employnient resuUuiK Irom -Jiortef 
' try, the t.xiMinded 
I <m from Malnli/ed 

I iiiiiJiiinii ,111(1 iiiL ectiMomic security 
rc'^iihuii: irtim elimination ul unfair com- 
jR-tiiion. In relurn, the (.iovetnment would 
viiihlvold le^islaiion which would seek the 
ti\ i lhioui;h auHK iatic control 
> Rtliiiquisl^iinj; control ol waj{e-< 
and lioui-'. inilu-.t(y would te<eive >lal)ililv 
III pncr and a laii clianii- 1" earn a prohi 



In U 



If 



morning mail 



ADDRESS 



tt'hrm nrilimn to Tr» RoeiTklu \.tr* Aactta/txr* Socictt /ilftif mfnUon NllonU Itmiimrtt 



■fHAT is a pretty hiK order, 'fhoush tlie 
(utUraci would be conceived and consum 
mated in Washincton, delivery would have 
lo come thruiiKhout the lenRth and bruadtli 
of the land in the form of intelliKent, co- 
oix-ralivt action by literally hundreds of 
of business pioprielois. If this 
JioukI |>a'-s, the trade ansocia- 
iixii 111 >iiur line of industry would a.ssume 
new si^jnilicance. It would be ihe agency 
iluotjuh wliirh you and your comtx-litors 
would meet to negotiate standards ol prat 
lice on ihest! vital matters. 1 1 probably 
wfmid lake over a larxe denrec of responsi 
liility for s«-einK that yovi all lived up to the 
>pirit and letter of any a(!feernent made 
by you and approved by a super\-i.'i<jry 
HtiVfTn mental agency. Before lonK, your 
mitininK mail may contain the notice to 
come to the tirst meetinj; and to bfinji your 
employment records and production cost 
sheets Willi you. 

A new j>hilt).siiphy 

IT I)<)I-.SN"r make much diflerence what 
this new afranKeineni is called, "planned 
industrial society," "rcKimenlalion of in- 
dustry," "siK'ial planning" or what not. It 
obviously represents as greul a departure 
Irom the established order of ihinRs as any 
emergency measure adopted under the 
stress of war. It is evidence of the amazinK 
change that has taken place, all in 60 or 
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* THANKS TO YOU...OU 





KEEP A 




OF THE STYLE!" 




An interview with Mr. S. E. Summifrfield, freslifrnt of (lotham 
Silk Haaiery Co., inc.. Makers of Gotham Getd Stripe Silli StotkiHgt 



Q, Mr. Summi-rfii'/t/, you maki 19 styhs 
of Gotham slukinzi in 6 lizei and put 
out 16 colors, a total of 1S24- differmt 
units. Mow do you manage it ? 

A, Sales records regulate style prtjdiic- 
tion, and modern all-Monel Merul 
<!yeinff machines make our 24 hour 
delivery service possible. 

Q. Monel Metal? 

A. Gotham Gold Stripe merchants are 

always sendinn in ru\h orders for a 
wide variety of different colors. And 
always want 'em over niyht. So we 
often have to dye bi(r batches of stock- 
ings pi'jmpily or we couldn't hll our 



ordt-rs. Monel 
M etal seems to hav e 
been made for our 
dveing machines. Its 
polished surfaces 
haven't harmed the 
delicate fabric of our 
sheerest stock inj^s 
once in the 15 years we have used it. 
Besides, it's a big time-saver. ..We can 
change over quickly from one color to 
another because Monel Metal is not 
affected by the dye and it's ea,sily 
cleaned. Just a matter of minutes. 

Q. Dofsn I that kind of lenMe coit u lot 
of money ? 

A. Plenty... but it costs only one-third 
as much as dyeing; with our former 
old-fashioried equipment. And so 
We're able, even with today's demand 
for speed, to give the public much 
better stockings than VMHild be possi- 
ble if it vveren't for Monel Metal, 



Mortfl Metal helps many another in- 
dustry to speed processes and cut costs. 
It brings to many a home cleanliness 
and beauty. Its silvery sheen, cleanli- 
ness, great slreneth, toughness, corro- 
sitm-resistance and immunity to rust 
are ideal qualities for kitchen sinks and 
cabinet tops, table and range tops and 
hut water tanks. 

You find Monel Metal used in in- 
dustry for food handlinir equipment of 
every kind, in hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals ; in canneries and packing 
plants I for machinery of all sorts in 
laundries, chemical and power plants 
... in fact, most industries appreciate 
that no (jther metal has its unique com- 
bination of qualities. 

The chances are that there are val- 
uable but undiscovered uses for it in 
>our own business. Drop us a line 
and let us tell you how others in your 
particular field have taken advantage 
of Monel Metal. 



THE INTtRNATlONAL NICKEL COM HA .\Y, INC., 67 Wall Stxiei, New Y.nic 



r^- Monel Metal 



Muiirl Mrcal ii a TrL'i'itrrc'i tra>ir^m»itc applied 10 an jIIuv ct'DUiiiTti£ 
dppruXLmxErl^' iw^j-tliirLj* NickH anil *jn*-lliiM cop;>rr. Monrl Mrial U 
ukiucd, bjj]di«Li» rcriurd. rolk'tl ami markrtnl hoIcIv International NickeJ* 



Whf\% ttrriti'tift to Tiiv: Tnti:kwatIqnal Nickkl Comi anv picasc mntfhit Mafiott's Business 
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On the wings of success comes 

THE FINEST FLEET OF TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD 

Every through froin 
genu/ne// air-conditioned 

wfth schedules and service on a PAR with 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 





As a result uf the lirilliitnl suffvss rooonled by The Getirpc 
^X a-thinplnn — ^inlroiiiiceil u litdi* over a year ago — every tliron^li 
Iriiirt uit tlie C & O. now carries exaetly tlic same type of air- 
eoiiililittniilg fvstfni at; The Georpe W astiinplttii. A pipantic julr 
hart heeii eiuiiiih-lei). An entire railroad has been newiy equipped 
uiid reeoiiditiiiiied to bring its serviee up to the high -itandttrd !^et 
by The ^lo-l W otideiful Train in the ^ orld. The C. & O. h the 
firnt ruilroad an\»vbere on the phdM- to providi- 100 jn-r ei-nt air- 
eondltioninp on its through gerv'ice. 

Today yon may travel on any C. & I*, through train and enjoy air 
that iii fresh, eleatii^ed and humidilied: temperature that if^ mild 
and healthful summer and winter, day and nipht. Barred forever 
are du^l, dirt and cinders. 

Schedules have been improved, with arrivals and departure* 
timed to .«uil the preater eonveiiieiiee of passenjierp, Furnifihinps 
are liripht and new. Restaurant car.» have the atmosphen' of pri- 
vate dininp rooni!-. Priee-t for the ^me^t foodw are down to a 19.33 
basis. The famous Tavern cars, so much admired on The (ieorge 
Washinpton, now have rivals on every C. & O. train. 

Onee you ride, sleep and relax on one of "the fineel fleet of trains 
in the world," you will never be quite satitified with any other 
means of travel. You are invited to try it, and to write n>i what 
\ou til ink aluiiit the new C & <>. !»ervicc. 

Chesapeake and Ohio 



90 day^. in the ba«;ic philosojihv .th to thr 
t' ' i' and 

f) .uiiunK 
!>: ' :^>.ii>K uiiiix uiUiii) a given Uae oi in- 

Old attitudes and new 

CERTAINI-Y it rhanices overnight what 
may have been a prrvimii altitude ol 
apaihy conrerninR national IcKeUatioii. In 
iht past you have bci-n able lo say, "Oh, 
I'm not KoinR to worry myself about that. 
If it afTerts me, I'll hear about it. and can 
think about it when the ume comes." 

I'ndi-r this new scheme, if adopted, lhal 
altitude would be as out of dale as iht Gib- 
son t'lirl. I'nder il, ihe lu-xt mow would not 
be up lo the Government, but would be up 
to you. 

And if you failed to move, ytiu might 
find your'91-lf tii-d hand and fool by an 
aKrcemcnt tentatively rwiched by other 
producers in your industry al a meclinu 
that yoLi had not tell it worth ihc trouble 
to aiund. 

Your stake 

'ITIKN, too, it would be your capital and 
ymir profits lhal would foot the bill if you 
could noi make ihc nt'W arransemeni work. 
Vou would be bound, volunlarity or olhur- 
wise, by an aRrt'i'mcnl conlrollmK not only 
several of your major items of production 
and selling cost, but also the price* at 
which you could sell your product. In case 
thinRS did not ro right, you would not have 
your ancient recourse of tnmminK wages 
or nittinK prices. You would have lo find 
other means of slimulalinR business volume 
to the level at which you could make a 
profit. 

Price appeal 

A V'iV'ID imagination such as lhal dis- 
played by some of the leaders attending the 
annual mcetiriR of ihe l'. S. Chamber can 
rather run amuck in tracing out tlie pos- 
sible imponderables of such a reorRaniia- 
lion of our industrial .society. Maybe stime 
of these arc so far in the future that ihey 
are not worili extensive examination riRht 
now, but al any rate they arc inlcresling 
subjects of conjecture. 

For example, if ihe price of a given staple 
product were fixed, and the product could 
not be sold for more ( in the interest of Ihc 
I consumtnR public), and could not be sold 
for less; ( in the interc-st of compi'tinR pro- 
ducers), jusl ihink of all ihe selling plans, 
ihe sales talks, the advertising campaigns, 
and the like all based on price appeal- 
that would become as obsolete as a 
Pharaoh's mummy. 
I Service, quality, convenience, appear- 
' ance, those would have to be ihe new com- 
I petitive appeals. Think of the schtxil of 
I self-educaiion for which the merchant, the 
! producer, the sales manager, ihe advertis- 
ing copy writer, and all the rest, would 
have to pay ihe tuition, and from which 
ihey would ha\'e lo learn ihe lessons by 
which the chance of survival under new 
conditions would be measured. 

Find the an.swers 

THE.N, too, ihe idea of having ihe pro- 
ducers in a given industry gel logelher 
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and work out trade practice agreements 
sounds alluringly simple. But what of the 
firm that is in two. or three, or a dozen, 
or even 5l> different competitive lines of 
business? We know of several companies 
that, because of the variety of their pro- 
ducts, arc in more than a score of dilferwil 
trade associations. 

To the standards of which one should 
ihey adhere? Haw should the delicate inter- 
locking relationships between industries, 
especially competitive industries — like oil 
and coal, rayon and cotton, wood and metal 

be worked out? Those are questions in- 
herent in "industrial planninR" and for 
which industries themselves would have to 
find workable answers. 

The parade starts 

HALF-VV.^Y throuEh the last sentence, 
two callers arrived from iXew Jersey. Exec- 
utives of a company that is an important 
producer in a branch of the electrical 
equipment field, they had heard of all these 
nevv plans, and had found themselves so 
full of questions that they look the first 
train to WashinRton in search of answers 

Theirs was the story heard on every side, 
of a half-dozen companies — reputable, en- 
lightened employers of labor seeinj; their 
normal 90 per cent of the business in their 
industry slipping avvay to "Rvp" and "boot- 
leg" producers who have no technical fa- 
cilities, employ labor at starvation wages, 
and make any prices or terms required to 
gain volume. 

Hitherto the only recourse of the leaders 
has been to cut wages to meet such com- 
petition, or to shut down and throw men 
out of work. 

"If we get this thing right," said one of 
them, "we can put our industry' back on its 
feet in no time, and end this abominable 
wage cutting, "^Miat we're down here for 
is to find out how, when and where W'e can 
.start to work. We'\'e been handcuffed long 
enough. If tliere is any way in ivhich we 
can restore order in our industry, we will 
drop everylhing else for the time required 
to do it." 

The hundreds of men, similarly situated 
in their respective industries, who have 
been in and out of Washington in recent 
weeks, are only the beginning of the big 
parade. 

Tte ctoice 

CHANGES are inevitable. The temper of 
the public is such that if they do not come 
one way, they will come anotlier. Minimum 
wages are involved, maximum hours, a 
measure of production control. 

It tt'ould seem that no intelligent business 
man would hesitate at an autocratic di- 
rection alont; these lines, when there is a 
chance for industry, bringing to the prob- 
lem its greater technical knowledge of a 
complex industrial order, and. indeed, its 
greater understanding of the intangibles of 
the market place, to set up its plan.s, openly, 
under government and public scrutiny. We 
believe business can and will do the job, 
when, as and if the people's representatives 
will remove the legal 
obstacles, thus per- 
mitting such coopera- 
tion in the public 1/1/ L/ ( I 
good. 



gai 

i i/IaX'< 



WalUr Dont'in Tr/tzff* 7iO Mfttiium 
Avenutt ,Vr(i' Yvtk, is a t^iniiift: 
fxponcut syf thf stttts vatur nf heitulv 
Iff i>rvJuti tlgsiitn. tv&rk Jft 
'lay tor Jnttrumrut ditntfartii 'i. 



imniitfarfttrfrs fms htfH inituhly itit - 
crif/iiL Stvrrtit <fj tlit 'I/iylor J/tJ^tru- 

Mr, Itatiif are stittxi^n tftl/iw. 




Walter D-Xeasine says 

,»,*'AppfaruMH'*' attraf/tt has bvon an intlpx of */aal- 
itff^ Mi in ihf buMitiftiti oi titc dftsif/ttfr /» rvwai 
the qualUff of a pradutri in Hm appcaraave'''' , . . 

It is TRl.'E. us Mr. Teague says, that ''appearance always has 
been ati iiidcM of quality"' but only too ot'ttn it is an index lliut 
fails to reveal the true worth tii'a jirochict. Tlic skilful redesign- 
ing of a device or appliance, to make it more attractive tt> the 
eye, time and tiitie again has lead to greatly increased sales, 
the (uit-sirijiping of cumpetition, and has made "leaders" out 
of slow movitig items. 

The artist-designer studies a device, its operation., and its 
purpose, and dien creates a design to be re])roduccd in appro- 
priate maferials. In scores uf instances, as in the case of the 
Taylor insti-umcnts illustrated, Bakelite Materials have been 
used to Itjterpret the artist's designs. Tlie inherent [jeauty uf 
these materials, dieir strength, light weight, hue finish, durability, 
and ihe ea.se with which they may be formed into practically 
any shape, ajipeals equally to the designer and die manufaclurer. 

To become more familiar with Bakelite Materials ami ilicir 
pos.dbilities, write for our interesting illustrated Booklets iM 
and iL describing "Bakelite Molded" and "Bakelite Laminated." 

BAKEt.ITr. ( (Hil'OR.iiTlON, ; I7 I'arL Ave. Nrw York...-13 E.is[ Ohio Si., Cliicagti 
BAKELITK CtJRP. t>F C.WADA. LTD.. IkJ Dufftrm Sirccf. Ti>roin.j, OiiiariD 



BAKELITE 




, % t O S A. T 



When ivritlitt) to Uakf.lite Corporation f-trxtsv mnttwu Xatton'.^ Bujine^s 
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|W. C. Winkler, Presidvnt, W inkler 
IMotor Service, Chicago, witnessing 
the Goodyear Tire Su[>erlwistTe8t. 



Most convincing proof I 
ever satv! . . . Every trnck 
owner shonld see thisF'^ IV\ 



1 \> 



I 



Mu. wi\kij:u,Imihs of (ill V- 
xix trucks kiiOH f fraui ten 
M'arji't'fisl rcC(>r«lsllttitl>{»«Klyfurs 
Hre the Ih-sI tirv iiivir^lnjeut. 

Hut lif (iidii'l know \\ II\ this 
was i«t» until Ui' ^;^K llii' Siijier- 
lwi.Ht Tvxl. 

He saw u pifce of Su|irrtwi*^t 
tiurd, U)i(-d oiitv iu (iuudyear 
l'ire!«, anil a \nei-e of cord Uiteil 
ID ordinai-v tires. ><tr<-lriii-<l anil 
r<-lii\i'cl ill the lillU' iiiurliiiif. 

Tilt' ordinary ir«»r<l mmhi 
slunipvti when rclaAinl, luil llu- 
(fuodycur <'oril liglitctii'd iijt. 



iM'^jriii^initri* |»lll^!>lllIU'Ill.^^ lien 
llic ctmla Hfri' htri-triicil uguiii, 
tlu' ordiiiury cord Blt<tKF. But 
tile (jociiI vciir curil foii>:lit ri^^lit 
on, /( IS up lo 61 fwr t'eni nion- 

And lliat'it ^11^ <MMid\ears 
i*it!i thin cvtra-clui-tic, tluu-k-ali- 
!-orliiui^ Sii|ii'rlM itit (.ord iiiulcr- 
iicalli the center truetioii \\\- 
W eather Tread, run tit K»w«'st 
eo!<t per mile. 

"Mo>t eonv iiieiu^ jiriutf I e^ er 
saw I" exelaiined 31 r. W inkier. 
"R\erv Iruek owner slioulil we 
llii-r 



Any (toodyear Dealer will 
!-)tuH yuu the protif lliat I>eal8 a 
million claims. A^k lo hvv the 
Sii[M'rlw i^t Ti'st. Put your trurkH 
oil Gooilvear All-W enllier Bal- 
luuns and walch tlie eost!< blide 
llown its the lllilen roll lip! 



Vai.i Es Y(u; May Nkver Sek 

AG.AIN — The timf to buy h now 
. . . Let II (ioutlyt'urDenleranaiyxe 
\4nir fleet and needs. There's a 
Coodyearfor every type of truck, 
hiis, trwiur and trailer. 




MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

U'Ai-d tnyint CooovfA* TiUfS plrai,' mrntiait Satioa't Bnnixcit to tht dcalrt 



A MAQAZfNE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



V/aiited — a Partner 



f'ONFFSKl) as tlu" luitioiial .socne iiiiiy 
appear in ils varic<,'ati'd pattrrii, whvn 
boiled down to fiititlaiiu'iitals. Aiiierica's 
probJt'iu is a,s old as tin- workl. More, it is a 
world pr<)l>Irtn. It i.s. as RatiiMav MacDoriald 
puts it, "uf how to keep rupltoards full." 

What will Mil ciiplioanls? The answer is, 
trade, the thing most earnestly prayed for today, 
trade, the exeharige ot goods ami servires which 
i.s "lui.siuess aelivity," two words wliieh always 
catch the headlines of common interest, 

Upon whom ultimately and exclusively must 
rest the n'spoiisihilily fc»r liusiiie.ss activity? 
('poll matuigeineiit, whether it be in a one-man 
shop or a corporation. Business itself nmst put 
into operation any policies laid down for its 
operation. Business itself, no one el.se. must be 
respou.sible for the exeliaiige of gtwds and ser- 
vices. Furthermore, it is as eager as economist, 
politician, sehool-teaclier. farmer or clergyman 
for ljusiness revival. 

This trusteeship of American business is en- 
during. It represents responsibility iii per- 
I>etuity. Economic re]ationshii)S may be changed, 
but it must remain to implement (lie prosaic 
jol) of making, distributing, and selling and 
buying. It. in turn, <lepends upon the indivi«lnal. 
yet finds no jiaradox in its lively concern loi' 
cooperation. Witness the aetive interest among 
some 1, .><({} groups, trade associations, such as 
the autonioliile nuikers. the canners, the tan- 
ners, the dry goods jnerehants; ami in chambers 
of commerce, in which merchant, manufacturer, 
insurance man, transporter, are members with 
equal voice and influ<-nce. 

ITidess we are ready to admit that civilixation 
is on the decline, the majority of the men in 
these groups have a social as well as an economic 
con.science. But. it is elaimed, they show no 



leadershif). They w(uild show leadership if ar- 
ehaic laws had not made cooperation as to 
wages, hours of work, control of production, 
fair prices impotent. Even to talk of these 
matters involves a jn-nitcnliary sentence. 

No matter from what source conie plans t(t 
deal with the.se (juestion.s, business itself will 
have the grubby job of nudcitig, and distributing 
and .selling and buying and financing. Econo- 
mists and statesmen may evolve a new order for 
industry, but not one t>f them expects to take 
his [>lace in the ranks to help meet the pay roll. 

That is wliy this maga/ine, antl the organiza- 
tion it rejiresents, has urged for years the per- 
nu'ssive right of self- regulation, why today it 
greets with high hope the propo.sed jiartnership 
of business an»l (tovernment. 

It believes that if the management of our 
"business activity" lie allowed to arrive at rules 
and regulations, openly, with (Jovernment acting 
as representative of the jjublie. as umpire of 
econoim'e differences between .seetiiuial and in- 
du,strial groups, and as executioner of the small 
|)er cent of non-is<jcia] sweat-shop operators and 
Hy-by-night jirice-cutters, the downward spiral 
of demoralization will be checked, and trade 
resumed. 

In and out of season, for many years, we have 
attested our faith in the genius and character 
of organized Inisiness. It has needed, and needs, 
the sanction of the people, e.Kiiressed through 
their (lovernnient, to move toward agreements 
which woidd accomplish naturally and economi- 
cally and pntcUcfilli/ the social objectives which 
all earnestl.v desire. It needs a recognized work- 
ing partnership with the people. 

u 
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IT TAKES travel to really know 
your children. It takes the fas- 
ritiatioi) of strange ?i<;hts to «lr.iw 
them out of their self-consriouirirss. 
. , , And while they arc seeing antl 
hearing in wide-eyed af^toninhment 
. . . luuf:hin|[; heartily in sincere sur- 
prise . , , or letting: keen iraagina- 
tiona prompt a score of earnest 
<|ueslion9 . . . that's thp timp youll 
be enjoying life to the full. \ ou"II 
lie prouiler, happier, and wiser. 

Let France he the fioal uf you and 
your family this summer. Travel 
there is surprisingly inexpensive . . . 
in fact, you can make the whole trip 
for the same amount you might 
impend BCtiding the children to camp 




and taking your wife to the sea- 
shore or mountains. In France there 
are innumerahle pleasures for you 
to enjoy . . . and there is a fine ehar- 
aeter-huilding vacation in European 
travel for youngsters. Swilzerland, 
Sjmin. Germany, Italy and England 
arc all within 21 hours of Paris. 



L<'t France introduce herself to 
your family, and your family to 
you. Then, if you wis^h tn gain the 
most contiiK'utal experii'ure, let the 
French Line introduce all of you to 
the very essence of luxury, polite- 
ness, and cflieiency. Kight from New 
York, you are on France- A float. 
The cooking ia world-famous . , . 
the service excellent (F.nglish 
«ipoken) . . . and the appointments 
modem and heautiful. Any traicl 
agent will he glad to help plan 
your French Line trip. . . . Freni'h 
Line, 19 State St., New York City. 



July 15. Au«u»i S 



ILE DF FRANCE. M.y 27. June 11. July 7 j.mi 28 ' I'AKI^. Jr.tir ll>. J»ilr I mJ«1. A.iiru.i 12 ' (■HAMl'l. UN. J.w 3 .nd 24. 
LAFVYKITK. JuncW. J.il> 1 .miaft ' UK liKASSK. Jun« 20. Jul» 12 ' HIK.HAMBK Al.'. Jiiiir 22. Jiil> 25 



If'Arn nTiling lo FaiMcn I.imk flaaie mrtniaa fiatim't H»sinru 



Business Agrees to Regulate Itself 



Proposals at the Annual Meeting of the Chamber are Well Received 



■y bi^A LEADING writer on 
business and economics 
who attended the annual mt'otini; 
of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce heard the ofwning 
address of President Ilarriman 
of the Chamber, and the sup- 
iwrtinf; address of Gerard Swope 
of General Electric. The next 
night he listened to President 
Roosevelt's address at the annual 
dinner and tKe approval which 
greeted it. As we left the dinner 
he said to me : 

"So business has turned radi- 
cal." 

"Business has done nothinjj of 
the kind," I said. "Business has 
reasserted its right to govern it- 
self through its own organiza- 
'ons subject to the approval (jf 
(kjvemment, to work out in its 
ranks measures that are tor the 
common good. That's not radi- 
cal. Nor is it altogether new." 

Business did take a great, and 
an important, step at this 
twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Chamber, its coming of age 
mating. But it was a step for- 
ward on a well- mapped road, not 
a step to one side into new fields of governmental direction 
and control of industry and commerce. 

Rightly to understand this new plan for American busi- 
ness, three declarations should bi* read together -Mr. Harri- 
man's pro|w>sal at the first session of the annual mating; 
President R(K)sevelt's carefully worded declaration at the 
dinner; and the Chamber's own declaration in the resolu- 
tion ado[)tcd at its closing se-ssion. 

Business can do it better 

MR. ilARRlM.^N. after voicing objections to the "rigidity" 
of Se'nator Black's !iO hour bill and the governmental boards 
to be set up by the measure [)ro[Tosed by Secretary Perkins, 
m;ide this declaration; 

"I am confident that if trade associations in conference 
with labi>r and the Government were permitted to (iromul- 
gale fair rules f<»r industry covering limitation of htmrs of 
o|K'ratinn. minimum pay for employees, minimum prices for 
standard products, and the setting up of nserves for acci- 
dent, sickness and old age the serious economic problenvs 
which confront us would stKjn vanish." 




The Court of the U. S. Chamber Building 



And he added: 
"The objectives to be obtained 
by Miss Perkins' bill and the 
trade practice bill are identical 
but one preserves American 
principles and American tradi- 
tions. The other savors of autoc- 
racy and bureaucracy." 

The next evening the Presi- 
dent of the United States ad- 
dressed tlie Chamber, He made 
three requests of business, of 
which the second was a call for 
"willingness to cooperate with 
one another" and "with your 
Government," He supplemented 
the request with this statement: 
"An over\v'helming majority of 
the units in almost every indus- 
try are willing to work together 
to prevent overproduction, to 
prevent unfair wages, to elimi- 
nate improjier working condi- 
tions. In the past success in at- 
taining these objectives has been 
prevented by a small minor- 
ity of units in many industries. 
I can assure you that you will 
have the cooperation of your 
Government in bringing these 
minorities to understand that 
Iheir unfair [iractices an- contrary to a sound public policy." 

Following President Rixjsevelt's assurance of the ctw[X'ra- 
tion of Government the National Chamber said by re-solution: 

For fommon action that is timely our induiitrics have trade 
a.s.socialions lhrouf;h which ihey can act. or which ihcy c-an adapt 
Inr action. Each trade 3^*^)0131 ion. rt-pri'scntativi: of lis industry 
or branch, in accordance with its londiiions and in conference with 
the appropriiite antncy of tiie (.iovcinmcnl. should bi- [x-rmiUcd 
to promulRale lair rules lor industrial production and di^tributiort, 
to improve the status of lab<»r. the industries of Ihc nation, and the 
public welfare. 

Federal U'Rislaiion affordirc opportunity (or this form of self- 
reeulalion under Kovernmeiit sufHTvision would product- condi- 
lions which would assure fair competitive opportunity to each en 
terprisc and permit immediate increase in employment, raise 
earninKs. and free the public from the burdens and deirimenls it 
inevitably suffers from the results of destructive competition on 
ihc part of the least responsible industrial element v All enterprise 
could be held to standards of fair cnmpeiitton properly determined. 

"The old order changelh, yielding place to new." It is 
natural that there should bt- some resentment, some sliaking 
of heads at the proposals for "self-regulation under govern- 
ment supervision. " Men brought up in the faith that every 
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man had a riRht to run his own business in his own way so 
long as he kt-pt within the law found thi*se new proposals 
hard to swallow. 

If a man wants tn make sh(x-s or soap or steam engines, 
slwrnld he not be )H>rmitied to do so? Must he agree with his 
comtK'titors as to hours of work and wages — even prices- 
and llien submit their joint program to Government before 
lie can go ahead? 

All througli the mtvtinK the corridors of the National 
Chamber building and the lobbies of Washington hotels 
buzzed with questions as to what extremes the new pro|Tosal 
miglit reach. 

Business accepts the "new deal" 

YET, the representatives o( business who attended the meet- 
ing were almost unanimous in accepting tins jjhase of the 
"new deal" if it could be worked out successfully along the 
lines suggested by the Chamber. 

Business has had in the past four years a bitter lesson in 
the evils of unrestricted competition with lowering wages and 
salaries and disajiiwaring [''"of'ts. Looking back over the past 
12 years, it sees that jH.Thaps the uxA of those evils lay in 
the unrestricted competition of a period of great prosperity 
when individual industries sought always to grow larger 
without pr(Jiier understanding of the present and future needs 
of the nation. 

"How far shall we go along the lines of preventing expan- 
sion without trade ass<Kiation and inferentially government 
approval?" was a question ctmstantly asked. At one of the 
group meetings devoted to "Readjustments in Industry." 
C. R. Stevenson of Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison, sug- 
gested the [xjssibility of "certificates of use and convenience" 
before present units in industry could be enlarged or new 
ones undertaken 

Mr. Stevenson in his talk carried the (iroixwal for asso- 
ciation contr<)l of industry to this a[)parenlly logical, if not 
inevitable, conclusion : 

I believe that all iiidiislry is just as much rtothcd with public 
interest as railroads and utilities, And I believe that, in the future 
of efonomic planning xvhtre vve are Buint; to plan our operations, 
we will find it i^ just as neeessary to obtain a certilicaie ol am- 
venienu' to engatjf in intiusiry as to build a power line or a tele- 
phone system. L'ntil hc do icciignizf that principle, we will con 
linue to have this di-stnutive compeiiiion and lack ol eflicieni 
operation that wtr have today. I think that part of this problem 
will take some years to carry out, but thi; lime will come when a 
man. who wants to ennage in industry, will have to set jwrmission 
to do it. 

That is a radical departure. Tliey say it is socialism. It strikes 
at the individual's Inherent rif;ht to engace in business. I look 
lorward to the time when this will be so and I lecl thai this will 
be a permanent solution of this tremendous problem. 

An executive of a large industry was asked: 

"How would you feel, if before you could undertake the 
construction of a new building, you had tt) ask the owner of 
the proiK'rty for a certilicaie showing that the [)ro|K»s;U had 
been approved by an association if it were an industrial build- 
ing. iK'rhaps by a real estate board if it were an apartment 
or busini-ss building?" 

"The idea doesn't sluck me," he answered. *'[ can't, of 
course, str how tlie mechanics t)f the idea could be worked 
out. That's t<x) far away; but I am sure that many buildings 
which I have had a hand in jmtting uji were built only with 
the owners' jxjssible profit in mind and with little regard fni 
the need of such a building in that jilace at lhat time." 

Another question often raised was this: 

"Suppose we do agree in a given industry on wages, on 
hours of lalxir, on prices, even to some kind of allocation of 
production, are we still to go on and reg:ulate methods of 
distribution? Here's an intkistry which is torn ajiart by the 
qui-stion of cutting prices to mass distributors and by charges 
ttiat the individual dealer is bt*ing crowded out. Shall that 
industry seek to set u]i a cadv of fair practices in distribution 
and can it do it without calling in the retailers for confer- 



ence? It seems to me almost a hopeless and impossible task 
to bring lhat about. " 

Part of the answer to this last question might be found in 
Mr. Swofx.''? address on the opening day of the meeting. 
Said he: 

"If industry does not see its opp<jrtunity and embrace it. 
it will be done from without. The alternative, therefore, is 
not, shall it be done, but by whom shall it be done? Shall 
it be done by the (Government with its necessarily more rigid 
[uocedure and therefore less efticiently, or shall it be done 
by industry itself, which kiuiws its problems intimately, tak- 
ing the initiative and leadership with the ctxiix-ralion of the 
(government to see lhat the public interest is protected'" 

Put the question that way and there is only one answer 
Business must do the job its<.-lf. 

Methods of prwedure are still to be worked out, the task 
is not one of weeks and months but of years, with many mis- 
steps, many trial plans that will fail and give way to new 
methods. 

Mr. Swojx'. however, did outline some ol the first steps. 
Every business man ought to read his profxisals and tlien try 
to tit them to his own business : 

It would seem necesMiry lor each Irade aiisoriation. or rhamb<'f 
o( commerce, lo say that, for membership in its particular orKun 
izalion, the members first shall subscribe to a code of ethics iiv 
regard lo what constitutes fair competition, second, that ihey shall 
adopt a system of uniform cost .iccoiinting and uniform periodical 
reptJrts to their stockholders and to the Federal Government, 
third, thai members of each a.w<Kiaiion sliall adopt comprehen- 
sive and cooperative plans for the protection ol their employees, 
and the as,s<)ciations will arranse vviih each other for the transfer 
of ihese rishts and benefits wlien employees (jo from one orgaiii/a- 
tion to another, fourth, that each as,v)ciation shall endeavor to 
stabilize employment as far as [x>ssiblc by requiring that each 
member sfial! either j^ive assurance of employment, or build up re 
servi:^ lor periods of unemployment, to be contributed to by eni 
ployees and employer. 

Then the 3s.s<.>ciation will ask the Government to recognize its 
orRani/alion, that the members may agree on the coordination of 
production and consumption, witli an opportunity for the Govern 
ment lo review the acts and actet'menis of its members. !( such 
acts are not in the public interest, they must cease subject to court 
review bul the members should not lie subject to criminal prose- 
lution and or triple damages, unless the practice complained of 
is continued. 

Getting minorities in line 

ANOTHER business leader who recognized that the problem 
before business was to save the country from worse ihings 
was P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. He was talking of the diflkully of fixing 
fair wages and hours of latxir in the face of the ruthless 
minorities in industry, lie didn't mince words when he de- 
scribed the situation: 

We are confronted by three years of evidence lhat conditions 
have grown steadily worse under the principle ol individual in- 
itiative and that the efforts of the s<xial minded employer can be 
nullified by the greed of his competitor. .Not many will contend 
lhat (Kist |)t)liri<'s are adettuate lo meet such a situation as we 
know to exist today, regardless of our firm belief in the principle 
of individual initiative. II we are to save our traditional (reedom 
for the future, it is probable that we must make substantial con- 
cessions to what we have in the past classified as ihe more radical 
school of thought. 

In spite of Mr. Litchfield's use of the word, I do not feel 
lhat business has "g<»ne radical." The National Chamlx-r has 
long encouraged the use of the trade practice conference as 
a means of bringing about business betterment. It has accom- 
plished much along this line, but the man who tries to live 
uj) to the projxjsals of such a conference is constantly brought 
up against "the greed of his com|ietitor." Now it is pr(iiM)sed 
that the greedy one be brought into agreement, willy nilly 

The need for this compulsion was voiced by William L 
Sweet, treasurer of the Rumford Chemical Works, when he 
I Continued on pagv 17 ) 
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President Roosevelt Asks Continued 
Cooperation by the Chamber 



"^f I DO NOT havf to lell you 
that the Govern ratnt of the 
Vniied Stales, in its excrutive 
and legislative brandies, has 
been seekinK and obtaining aelion re- 
lating not only to our internal economy 
but, I am filad to say, also the initia- 
tion of a comparative spirit with all 
tJie other nations of the world. 

Through measureii which I at least, 
considering the time in which we live, 
believe to be moderate and, I hope, 
wise, we have been seeking to increase 
the volume of our trade: we have been 
seeking to Rive employment to the un- 
employed : and we ha\'e been seeking to 
effect a broad elevation of the commod- 
ity prices nt)l only of our own coun- 
try but of the world. Tonight, I pre- 
sent to you three requests. 

During the past few weeks, wc have 
witnessed a slight but I believe a very 
definite upturn for the gcx)d in mo.st of 
our indusiries. We have wilnessi^d a 
simultaneous rise in most of our com- 
modity prices. But past experience in- 
dicates tliat, when the price level be- 
gins to rise after a long period of 
declining commodity prices, the wages 
which, during that decUning period, 
have been curtailed and lowered, are 
apt to lag behind the rise in the price 
level. 

That result has in the past imposed 
upon those who labor an unfair burden. 
That result has prevented the just and 
equitable share of those who work in 
the profits of industry and has limited 
the purchasing power of the over- 
wheiming majority of our population. 

THEREFORE, I am asking you who 
represent in all probability, directly or 
indirectly, the majority of the employ- 
ers of the I'nited States, to refrain 
from now on from further reductions in 
the wages of your employees, 1 am ask- 
ing you also to increase your wage 
scales in conformity with and simul- 
taneously with the rise of the level of 
commodity prices in so far as that lies 
within your power. 

It is, I think, a simple fact that the 
average of the wage scale of the nation 
has gone down during the past lour 
years far more rapidly than the cost 
of living. 

It is essential, therefore, as a matter 
of national justice, that the wage scale 
should be brought back to meet the 
scale of the cost of living, and it is es- 
sentia! that this process should begin 
now. 

My second request has to do with 



the bringing of order out of chaos. 
During the.se past four years what pre- 
viously has been considered to be an 
orderly industrial system, has, as you 
and I know, degenerated into a system 
of the highest disorder. You and I 
acknowledge the existence of unfair 
methods of competition in many places, 
methods that have led to a large meas- 
ure of general chaos. You and I agree 
that this condition must be rectified 
and that order must be restored. 

The attainment of that objective de- 
pends on your willingness to cooperate 
with one another and your willingness 
to cooperate with your Government. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
units in almost every industry are fully 
patriotic; are willing to work together 
to prevent overproduction, to prevent 
unfair wages, to eliminate improper 
working conditions. 

IN THIS PAST that we have gone 
through, success in attaining those ob- 
jectives has in many cases, in many 
industries, been prevented by a small 
minority of the units within the in- 
dustry itself. I can assure you, the ma- 
jority of all the units of all the in- 
dustries, tfiat you will have the co 
operation of your (Sovernment in bring- 
ing these minorities to understand that 
their unfair practices are contrary to 
the sound public policy of the nation. 

My third request is of a somewhat 
different nature, though it has an im- 
portant bearing on the other two. It 
is, after all, human nature to view a 
problem in terms of the particular ex- 
istence and interest of the particular 
company or the particular business 
with which you or I, as business men. 
happen personally to be as.sociated. It 
is, therefore, not unnatural that the 
various indusiries should apply that 
same point of view to themselves as 
individual indusiries. And yet I call 
your attention to what must be clear 
to ail of us, that each and all of you. 
in your own units and your own indus- 
tries, are but an integral part of a great 
whole, and that our national economy 
must be expressed in terms of the 
whole rather than in terms of any one 
unit of industry, because, after all, it 
is ultimately of little avail to any one 
of us to be temporarily prosperous 
while all the rest of us are permanently 
depressed. 

I ask that you translate your welfare 
into the welfare of the whole, that you 
view recovery in terms of the nation 
rather than in terms of the particular 



industry or the particular unit of a 
particular industry; that you have the 
vision to lay aside special and selfish 
interests, ihat you have vision to tliink 
and act for a national recovery, 

.-^nd may I take this oppfm unity to 
express my special appreciation of the 
fine cooperation that I have had from 
your President, Mr. Harriman, and 
from his associates. That cooperation 
began in 1932, when I was still in 
Albany; when, knowing that I was in- 
terested, even in those days, in national 
problems of economics, in trying to 
help the country get back on its feet, 
he came over with a number of other 
gentlemen to tell me that I could avail 
myself of all the splendid knowledge, 
al! the data, and ail of the excellent ad- 
vice which they were able to give, and 
I am very happy to have had that. I 
have used it in itie past. I am availing 
myself of it now. and I am counting on 
it in the days to come. 

He and his as,soriates in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the I'nited States have 
fell free to call on me and I have felt 
free to call on them. In that spirit of 
calling on each other the nation is 
working it.self out of its troubles. In 
that spirit, we are going to succeed. 

I WILL CLOSE by telling you a little 
remark that passed between the British 
Prime Minisier and myself. We were 
talking about the hope of helping the 
poor, old world to gel back on its feet, 
and we talked in terms of that word 
"hope" for a few sentences, and I 
looked at him and 1 said: 

"Mr. Macdonald, it is more than 
hope. We have gtil to do ii!" 

And he said, "Yes, that old Scotch 
v\'orr-d 'got'— that's good enough for 
me. and I will go along with you." 

And so it has beun in the succeeding 
week and a half. M, Herrint met me in 
the same spirit we have int to do it! 
Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, was willing to use the word 
"got" as well. And then the .'Embassa- 
dor to France of the .Argentine Re- 
public came along, and I told him I 
didn't know what the word v^as in 
Spanish but he could translate it, and 
he said, "We arc going to use the word 
*got' from now on." 

And today I had a most interesting, 
and may I say a very sucees.sfui, talk 
with my friend, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, Dr. Jung of Italy. He has the 
same spirit that I have Ral. And so 
from now- on there is going to be a new 
inleniational word— C-0~T! 
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Highlights from President Harriman's 

Opening Address 



THE problem before us is noi 
one of scrappinfi an economic 
order or of evolving a new- 
kind of human naiure. It is the 
problem of adapting ihc old and tried 
human ideals and methods of conduct 
to new economic conditions. Neilher 
;mcient pri-cept nor m-w panacea will 
MilvL tile L'conomir problem of 1933. 

* * * 

Bl'SIXESS has. lor a century or more. 
mo\'cd forward with wide cyclical 
swings. Peaks of prosperity ha\'e been 
lolkiwed by valleys of depression. 
Leaders of economic ihouKhi, thouKb 
not iti entire agreement, recognize that 
numerous causes contribute to these 
'■win^s. But many of our most thought- 
ful men are coming to the conclusion 
that the primary cause is the lack of 
balance between what we spend and 
what we sa\'e. 

If we build too many factories that 
is. if we save and invest too much 
business breaks down because tfie mar- 
ket is not large enough to consume the 
Koods it can make. If wc save too little, 
the countr)' becomes poor because our 
productive plant is inadequate. 

This balance between saving and 
Npending is not easy to attain, and 1 
predict that the >ludy of this problem 
will result in immeasurable social and 
economic development. 

* * * 

OTHKR causes of cyclical swings in- 
clude ; 

The severe trade and business dis- 
locations caused by the Great War. 
."Vmerica changed quickly from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. 

Sfjeculation was increasing in this 
country from 1922 to 1929. due to 
cheap money and credit e.vpansion. 

No nation can invest money abroad 
on a grand scale without contemplat- 
ing subsequent transfers to it ot goods 
and services in exceJ« of its exports. 
Yet, while lending vast sums, we twice 
increased our tariffs. I'nbalanctd for- 
eign trade resulted in this country's 
rLcei\'ing large sums of gold from 
abroad and ncces-sitatcd the making 
ol further loans to balance inter- 
national exchange. 

The jjeriod from the clo.sc of 1929 
was also one of great expansion in the 
use of labor-saving machinery and 
processes in industry and business. The 
result has been temptifaiy dislocation 
of industry and employment. .^!! of 
these (actors brought about a false 
prosperity followed by a depression ot 
unprecedented magnitude. It lakes no 
seventh son of a seventh .son to point 



oul some of the things we must do to 
recover from it and to prevent its 
rcHMrrence. 

* * * 

THE orgy of national, slate and mu- 
nicipal spending which has been sap- 
ping our resources must be hailed. In 
1900 our total public e.vpenditures 
were six |xt cent of Ihc national in 
come. In 1932 our governmental expen- 
ditures had risen to one-third of our 
national income. The President has, 
with great courage, faced tJiis problem 
and federal expenditures have been cut 
25 per cent. But much remains to be 
done by the states and municipalities. 
In this respect the ouilook is not dis 
couraging. 

* ★ * 

IT IS obvious that sound banks are a 
necessity. We need a system unified 
through membersliip in llie Federal 
Ke.*r\'e system. While thus far. bank- 
ing legislation has been limited to emer- 
gency requirements, there is every 
prospect that Congress will soon enact 
broad statutes which will safeguard de 
posits and supply needed stability. 
Branch banking will undoubtedly br- 
further developed; securities athliaies 
will probably be abolished or strictly 
regulated, and appropriate distinctions 
will be made in the character of the 
securities in which demand deposits 
and .savings funds may he invested. 

* ♦ ■* 

K.VlLii().\DS remain the chief artet 
ies of commerce, but in recent years 
there ha.s been an increasing u.se of 
other means of transportation. It is im- 
portant that the (lovemment shall not 
permanently subsidize, directly or in- 
directly, one form of transportation to 
the detriment of another. Among other 
things, this means that, before huge 
outlays are made for waterways im- 
provements, a careful appraisiil be 
made of the real economies they will 
afford. In general. I think we may take 
it for granted that all classes of a>ni- 
mon carrier transptirtaiion must event- 
ually come under public regulation and 
that each class must bear its own bur- 
dens and perform its proper services 

* * * 

CO.SGRESS is aboul to pass legisla- 
tion, the primary objective of which is 
the increa.se of prices of farm com- 
mttdities. One feature of the bill has 
been given little allention— the pro- 
vision winch authorized the Secretary 
of .Agriculture lo make contracts with 
the procesfwrs of farm commodities 



whereby processors will be given priv- 
ileges to stabilize their business, even 
to the extent of establishing minimunt 
prices which must be observed by all 
in the industry. Many industries af- 
fected are beginning to feel that ihesi- 
provisions may be of service to them 
as well as of benefit to agriculture. 

* * ■* 

NO Sl'UJECT is more bitterly de- 
bated than inflation. No one can deny 
the greai desirability of a reasonably 
fixed relalion-ihip between the value 
ol money and the general average of 
prices. Few people will doubt the value 
of international agreements resulting 
in ->table ratios of currency e.Kchange 
among various nations. And many will 
approve a definite international policy 
stabilizing gold and silver ralios. 

I confess lo a grave fear o( inflation 
because of the diffinilly of maintain- 
ing adequate control over it. yet 1 
recognize the need of higher prires. 
I believe thai the latter can be brought 
aboul through the medium of the min- 
imum wage, minimum prices for basic 
commodities and an elastic control of 
the hours of labor. 

* * * 

.V L.-VktiE public works program has 
ardent ad\-ocaieA in Congress. I doubt 
that sud: a program by itself, will 
accomplisli its purpose. \ deflation of 
SSO.fMHUiOO.IKHl in our annual income 
cannot be offset solely by a program 
of public works. Such a program can- 
nut be advocated as a substitute for 
the opportunity for the different classes 
of industry themselves to prr»ct'cd with 
measures wfiich will bring a widespread 
increase in purchasing power through 
belter wages and higher prices. How- 
ever, it may be defended as a neces- 
sary auxiliary to other methods of 
economic rehabilitation 

* * ■* 

K.'VKM retiel, mortgage relief btrth 
on the farm and in the city — new bank- 
mptcy laws, regulations to in.sure 
greater safety for investors, and laws 
which will stimulate foreign trade, all 
have their place in the great enterprise 
ol reconstruction. Never has an ad- 
ministration more courageously and 
fairly attempted lo deal with so many 
far-reaching problems. Undoubtedly 
mistakes will be made, but we cannot 
aflord not to try for fear that wc shall 
make a misstep. We may court danger 
by attempting remedies, but we shall 
surely invite disaster by doing nothing. 
Broadly speaking, I feel that the na- 
tion is moving toward a sounder and 
better social and economic life. 
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fCantinued from page 14) 
told one of the groups of Chamber delegates that he t)elieved 
the rules of a trade practice conference should apply to all 
members of an industry alike, adding: 

Almost without exception it is the recalcitrant minority which 
engages in unfair practices and which is generally disruptive of the 
industry. Destructive competition on the part of selt-sccking and 
reckless minorities should no longer be permitted. What is needed 
is statutory authority for each industry, acting throufih majority 
interests, to lay down standards of fair competition thai will 
control not only tfwse assentinR to these standards but those as 
v^cll who, for selfish or other reasons, are unwilling to participate. 

If a new form of self -regulation of industry is to be pul 
into effect, the question of revision of the antitrust laws must 
be met. More than one speaker at the meeting raised that 
point. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting, Silas H. Stravvn, who 
preceded Mr. tiariiman as President of the Chamber, sug- 
gested thai "industry will be assisted and stabilized if con- 
tracts and regulations having for their purpose the proper 
control of production are permitted." 

"Much could be accomplished by amending the Sherman 
act to sanction agreement among manufacturers when, in the 
opinion of some governmental agency, the public interest 
would be promoted. If persons desiring to enter into such 
contracts could obtain governmental approval of the legality 
of their proposed action and t>e immune from criminal prose- 
cution and responsibility for treble damages the disastrous 
consequences would be removed." 

Cooperation in regulation 

PROF. JOHN DICKINSON, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who is one of President Roosevelt's brain trust and 
who has helped to frame legislation for the regulation of in- 
dustry, was another speaker who didn't feel that competition 
was an unmi.xed blessing. In these words he gave rather 
cautious approval to suggestions that industries, through 
their own organizations, draw up proposals for regulation 
to be approved by Congress; 

"It is, therefore, the industries themselves which have the 
primary responsibility for devising ways to restore them- 
selves to a sound basis; but since obviously the point of view 
within each is truly restricted to the problems and interests 
of the industry itself, it is essential that industrial cooperation 
to eliminate the special evils of overcxpansiun must be sub- 
ject to a wise governmental control." 

A characteristic of this meeting was the number of govern- 
ment (jfficials who were on the program. It gave to business 
a Tea! chance to see the new administration face to face. 
Besides President Rtwseveit, the delegates heard Secretaries 
Hull, Roper and Wallace. Chairman Morgenthau of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and Assistant Secretary Dickinson. 

Secretary Roper had a definite proposal as to the Cham- 
ber's part in carrying out what the President later termed "a 
partnership between government and industry." The Roper 
suggestion follows: 

It is the primary responsibility of business to formulate in the 
first instance ways for recover^' from the depression. The air i,s 
full of plans lor the organization of some body, comparable to the 
Council of National Defense or the War Industries Board, organ- 
ized by President Wilson. 

Would you regard it fitting to make a beginning by organiaEing 
for the Department of Commerce a properly qualified coordinat- 
ing general (ommitlee, to be designated, if you wish, the Presi- 
dent's Council on Business, con.sisting of a reasonable number of 
representatives of commerce and industry say not more than 21 
in all, and properly distributed Eeographically and industrially 
who could advise periodically with the Department? Such a body 
would be a channel through which the business community could 
express itself to the Government; and would, at the same time, 
supply the Government with the most experienced business advice 
as to proper ways of stimulating and reviving business. 

It would be a body able to supply experienced advice on the 
multitude of plans for die .stabilization of industry and lor govern- 



ment aid in such connections. It would also serve as an agency 
through which to turn back to business its proper responsibility 
for effecting through its own organizations those measures which 
had received the approval of the Government. I might also say 
that such an agency could greatly relieve the existing pressure 
upon the Government by itself undertaking to analyze and work 
out, in cooperation with the proposing business agencies and with 
the assistance of Government experts, propositions not requiring 
governmental guidance or legislative action. 

Secretary Roper also asked the Chamber to consider the 
question of district and C(X>perative offices of the Department 
of Commerce, He suggested a limited number of field rep- 
resentatives working with business organizations in their 
districts. 

Retailers discussed the farm bill 

BUT meetings of business organizations aren't made up 
only of speeches and programmed gatherings. They are held 
in grou[)S where the conversations go something like this: 

"My name's Redman. Fm in the real estate business in 
Boston." 

"Glad to meet you. I've got a department store in Knox- 
ville. Name's Blackman," 

What did these men talk about in this fourth year of de- 
pression? Retailers, surprising as it may seem, talked chiefly 
of the agricultural bill. The bill with its inflation amendment 
was in conference when the Chamber was meeting. It was the 
proixjsed tax on processed goods that bothered retailers. The 
bill [irovides not only for a lax on the processors of farm 
products to bring the price to the farmer back where it was 
before the war but that the tax should extend to floor stocks. 
How could it be assessed and how collected? The department 
store man with stocks of cotton goods, of mixed cotton and 
rayon, (jf w<Kilen and mixed woolen and cotton goods, wanted 
to know how his business would be affected. He was puzzled 
by the uncertainty. Should he add to his inventory or wait 
for further action on the farm relief? 

There was a general agreement that stocks on store shelves 
were at an unbelievably low level. The prospect of inflation 
and the gain in commodity prices ted retailers to feel that 
purchases now would be wise but their doubt over the farm 
bill held them back. .Another retarding influence, the re- 
tailers said, was the difTiculty of obtaining credit. Banks, they 
complained, were unwilling to lend for the purchase of ad- 
ditional stocks. 

Too easy for the debtors? 

RETAILERS — and for that matter nvjst business men — 
were disturbt!d also twer the bankruptcy plans. There is a 
growing feeling that, although the debtor may need help and 
should be shown the utmost leniency, it is questionable if we 
should make it easier for debtors to escajie payment. Pro- 
posals that municiiialities might evade their obligations met 
with sharp resistance. 

The Chamber had before it a report on bankruptcy pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Robert V. Fleming, head 
of the Riggs Bank of Washington. That committee declared 
and the Chamber supjjorted the declaration by resolution, 
that "no action should be taken which impairs or destroys 
the integrity of munici[)a! obligations." 

Many business men felt that danger lay along the line of 
debt evasion. Once an individual or a business house or a 
city takes advantage of such laws as have been suggested, 
his or their credit for the future is weakened. 

As one man phrases it. "We built this country on credit 
and we do most of our business on credit. It seems to me 
that much of the projwsed legislation would drive us back 
to a cash basis," 

Talk with bankers who were at the meeting and you'll I'md 
them uneasy about inflation, as well as about the general 
tendency to lighten the burden on the man who owes at the 
expense of the man to whom the money is owed. But most 
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of nil ifuy voiced a horH." that a distinction would be drawn 
Ix'twirn inimi'diali' fmiTRency icRislalitui and long-time leKis- 
lation which ought to have careful consideration, thought 
and o[H'n discussion. 

They were disturbed at the likelihtxjd of rushing through 
the s«urities bill and the banking bill. They felt lliat such 
projects as the giiciranlee of bank de[X)sits, ably explained 
by Sen. Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio at a general session of 
the Chamber, should not be hurried through without ex- 
amination into such questions as the possible effects on the 
credit ]x)licies of banks. 

Everywhere one Jurnwl there was talk of the need of credit 
and the methods of obtaining it. That was particularly true 
of the building men and real estate owners who are tackling 
the problem of bringing existing buildings up to date. 

Walter J. Kohler. president of the Kohlcr Company of 
Kohler, Wis., said lhai the chief obstacle t<j a large-scale ex- 
tension of rehabilitating and renovating home, business and 
industrial projierties is the difficulty today of arranging satis- 
factory financial accctmmcKiations. He urged the extension of 
federal aid in this field. 

Similarly, Charles F. Palmer, of .Atlanta, Ga., former 
president of the National .Ass<x:iation of Building Owners 
and Managers, presented a jilan for a Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation, a non-prolit enterprise composed of representa- 
tives from national trade associations interested in the owner- 
ship of business proi>erties. He said: 

This curpuiation would make loans for self-liquidating rehabili- 
tation o( busines.s properties. They would be secured by income as 
are the farmer.s" seed loans. Each application would be analyzed 
by some body, such as the Building Planning Service Council of 
the National A.wociation of Building Owners and Manauers, 
which is a fhictuatinK Kroup of owners and operators scr\'ing other 
owners and operators of buildings. 

The owner would provide five per cent of the needed capital, 
the manufacturer would provide 15 per cent, and the remaining 
80 per cent would be sought from the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation. 

l-oans would be liquidated over periods from one to 20 years, 
ROvemcd by the magnilude of the jobs, ability to pay. and the 
useful life of the improvement. The Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration money would be the first repaid and the last to go into 
the work. 

The group thus initiating the improvements would be ihf 
owners— the buyers, not the .sellers. Financing once as-sured, these 
owners will act as iheir own self-starters. I am sure. 

Improvements and modernization 

ONE of the interesting group meeting speakers was Dr. 
Frank Parker, President of the Philadelphia Federation of 
the Construction Industry, who described the Philadelphia 
Renovize Campaign 

He said that a comprehensive personal canvass of those 
wh(j had [iledgod themselves during the Camjjaign to re- 
novize home and business projK'rties shows that to date ap- 
proximately 50 [ler cent of the S21.(H.)0,()(K) in cami.)aign 
pledges have already been fulfilled. 

Opinion exjiressed in formal meetings, in group discus- 
sions, in committee and in private discussion, crystallize at 
every Chamber meeting into resolutions which set forth the 
views of organized business. There is not si)ace here to print 
these resolutions in full, but here are some significant sen- 
tences fnmi them: 

Foreign Policy Our Government should have power to 
initiate reciprocal tariff arrangements with foreign countries 
where such bargaining would be clearly in our national in- 
terest. 

Agrkulttirc Emergency legislation conferring unprece- 
dented [Kjwers with respect to basic agricultural commodities 
has reached an advanced stage. That only Ix-nellts will arise 
from any exercis<- of thest' powers is the hoix- of all business 
men's organizations There have been added txtensive pro- 
visinn^ with respi'cl to farm mortgages and farm indebted- 



ness. Speedy and efficient ojx'ration of these provisions will 
be most beneficial. 

Monetary Policy The gold standard is the only inter- 
national monetary standard that has commanded general 
acceptance. . . . Improvement in the i)rices of (primary com- 
modities, of manufactured goods and of auxiliary services 
should be fostered, but price changes deliberately engendered 
through measures which are sf)lely monetary in character 
will not be conducive to stability. In endeavors lo provide a 
stimulating influence, any acti<tn that creates distrust in a 
currency unit is ml capable of protlucing a lasting improve- 
ment. 

Banking Legiilation Legislation should contemplate 
that every bank doing a commercial business is ultimately 
lo h<<come a part of tlie Federal Reserve System. . . . Com- 
mercial banks should be required to divest themselves of 
such ( security ) affiliates. I'rojvisals for the guarantee of de- 
jjosits we oppose, because a guarantee would tend to promote 
careless banking. ... If any lyjK' t>f insurance of dejxffiits 
were to be attempted, however, we would urge that there be 
consideration only of a voluntary system providing for the 
payment tif a comjicnsatorj- fw. 

Rcgulaiian of Security O^eringi In view of the grave 
questions that have been raised concerning the successive 
diafts f^f the bills now [u-nding in Congress, the public in- 
terest could undoubtedly be lictter promoted, and the pro- 
tection of individuals be made more secure, if legislation of 
this kind were to be ixistponed until the next session of G>n- 
gress. 

Federal Fiscal Situation Expenditures for usual capital 
[lurposes, such as jvublic works from which the Government 
normally exiwcts no income or reimbursement, should not 
be placed in a sejiarate budget and financed by bonds issued 
for that particular purpose but. as has been the established 
policy, should be met from current income. 

Bankruptcy Legiftadon We do not believe that there 
should be an attempt to have federal legislation extend to 
municipalities, since methods dealing with municipalitit?s in 
actual or prosjiective default upon their obligations should 
be left to constructive action on the part of the individual 
states, of which the municiiialities in question are integral 
parts. 

Railroads -Voluntary consolidations not unduly restric- 
tive of comi>etition should proceed. The Chamber has hereto- 
fore pointed out the need for savings through better unifica- 
tion of terminal facilities and their joint use in appropriate 
cases. There is net'd for the application of the same jirinciple 
through cixiperativc arrangements by [xxding and otherwise. 
Such measures should be worked out by voluntary action 
of the carriers concerned with assistance ol the.Government. 

Interstate Motor Bitses- The need for registration and 
regulation of motor buses engaged as common carriers in in- 
terstate commerce is recognized by thcopc^rators of such buses 
thems(;ives. Congress should enact appropriate legislation. 

Highway Conitruction — The C(X)iU'rative investment by 
the states and the Federal Government in highways has be- 
come an important and wholesome national jxilicy. Since 
the work is only partly done, funds in reasf.mably required 
amounts should be supplied. . . . Revenues si* derived i from 
taxes t)n highway users > should not be diverted to other pur- 
(xjses. SiK'cial taxes should be laid upon highway users to 
defray their fair share of the costs of highway work. Rev- 
enues so deriveti should not be diverted. 

Muscle Shoali The Chamber mcmfaershi]> in 1930 voted 
that the Muscle Shoals (iropeTties should be "sold or lease-d. 
as is. on the best possible terms." We reiterate our position. 

Unemployment Reserves We opjxwe the enactment of 
state laws providing compulsory unemployment benefits dur- 
ing the continuance of the [iresent dejiression and until em- 
ployers have liad opixutunity to deal with this subject free 
from the legislative interference or control. W B. 
I Any business man whu wislies a copy o) ihest- resf>k»ions can get 
it by writtni; lo ifu' rniicd Stnirs Chamber of Commerce.J 



what's Ahead in Washington 



W. M. KIPLINGER Writes About the Outlook 



Dear Mac: 

I DON'T THINK it is possible to forecast accurately and 
precisely the events of tlie next few weeks or even the next 
couple of months. The developments are too stupendous. 

it is possible only to indicate the general direction of gov- 
ernmental policy in its rflation to economic matters. 

The principal event seems to be this: Commodity prices 
will be raised further, both by inflation, and by artiticial 
price fixing. 

On this, as weU as on all other Washington advices, I want 
to caution you once again that you must accept the Washing- 
ton news and the Washington comment as indicative of 
general objectives of the Government, and you must adapt 
them to your own practical problems. Don't swallow any- 
thing from Wasliington whole. Mix it with everything else 
you get. and be guided by the admixture. 

It is tlie sense of direction which I shall try to give you in 
this letter 



Inflation 



"INFLATION" is such a vague term 
that we'd better talk of commodity 
prices, which represent the main as- 
pect of inflation. The course of com- 
modity prices depends on many 
things other than government intention. But we'll talk of 
government intention. 

The idea of the administration is that commodity prices 
should be at least 25 per cent higher by the end of the year. 
The idea of the Government is that it will try to reach this 
goal. 

The 25 per cent figure is impressionistic. There is no official 
or authoritative utterance to support it. The only support is 
in various private conversations which show the intent and 
the desire. 

Around the Department of Agriculture the standard pri- 
vate talk is that agricultural prices should be restored to the 
1910-14 parity with non-agricultural prices. 

A concurrent Hne of talk is that the general price level 
should be boosted to the 1926 level, or approximately 50 per 
cent higher than the lows of average commodity prices a 
month or two ago. 

This is probably the desire of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

!f political forces can accomphsh it, commodity prices will 
be raised at least 25 per cent before the end of the year. 



International 
Agreement 



BUT everything depends just now on 
the World Economic Conference in 
June. The objective of all countries 

is the same — to make more business 

lumover, more exchange of goods, 
more feeling of economic security, more peace of mind. High- 
er commodity prices represent not an end, but a means to an 
end. 

Inflation in America alone is futile. Inflation here means 
merely the shortening of the yardstick by which measures 
are made. Higher domestic prices would be temporarily stim- 
ulating, but they could not last without world agreement. 

So the current emphasis is on world agreement, America is 



willing to inflate by any one of many means, provided the 
world goes along. 

Outlook generally is for world inflation. There's a strong 
chance that leading governments will agree to manage their 
currency standards si) that the [lurchasing power of money 
will decrease, and the prices of commodities will rise. 

But this involves trading and jockeying for position. Most 
of the leading industrial countries want their exchanges low 
to stimulate exports. Consequently, one of the big jobs of 
the World Economic Conference is to fix some definite re- 
lationships between the currencies, and then to make sub- 
sequent efforts to maintain these relationships, This means 
managed monetary systems. 



Gold Dollar 



1 DO NOT know whether our Gov- 
ernment will devalue the dollar by 
cutting down its gold content. I do 
not think anyone knows, even the 
President, for the action depends 
on what agreements can be reached at London in June. 

This much is certain; The pressure for dollar devaluation 
has increased greatly in recent weeks. First it came from 
agrarians. Now it is coming also from many large industrial- 
ists in the East. 

The President is known to have an open mind on the sub- 
ject. 

I am more inclined to expect dollar devaluation than not 
to expect it. 



Gold Standard 



THE GOLD STANDARD is weak 
ihroughout the world. I don't think 
we shall ever come back to the free 

gold standard of the past. At the 

same time, I doubt whether we shall 
get away from gold as, somehow, the basic measure of value. 

Gold as a standard of value has not worked very well, as 
our world economy has become so much more complex in 
recent years. It ought to be abandoned, and some commodity 
standard or managed standard substituted. 

But it takes more human intelligence to create a man- 
aged system, and it seems doubtful whether the world has 
enough intelligence and the integrity to do it. 

p-urthermore, the gold tradition is still strong. Lots of 
people still think gold is valuable. 

My guess is that it will take a generation to get rid of 
lire gold standard. Eventually. I think it will be done, hut 
not now. 



THE NEW "direct action" philoso- 
Direct phy is related to inflation, because it 

Business Push f ^ ""^^"^ of making money circu- 
late more rapidly, and it is a substi- 
tute for increase in the volume of 
money. The basic idea of "direct action" movement is this: 
We have a certain number of people. They must live, and 
they should live well, for as a nation we have the facilities 
for [iroducing all the necessary things (both material and 
immaterial) to support a high standard of living. 

But the private property and private profit system <xca- 
sionally goes on a rampage, and then gets sick, and we have 
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a depression, with protracted deflation. If natural forces 
were let alone, they eventually wouid restore equilibrium. 
Meanwhile, however, millions would starve, or somethinR. 
Before finally star\-ing. the millions would cause a revolu- 
tion. We were headed toward this; how close I don't know. 

Now the business men are aRrecinR to "start up." They 
may succeed in oiHTatinR profitably, or they may lose their 
shirts, but, anyway, they are goinR to start. 

If everyone starts at approximately the same lime, there 
will be buying power to take up the product, and shirts will 
not be lost. 

It is an experiment, but a worth while experiment. I don't 
know whether it will work, but it certainly will work better 
than the nothingness toward which business was headed a 
few months ago. 



Controlled 

Ecoiiomv 



Tins month marks the real begin- 
ning of a controlled and regulated 
economy in this country. The new 
system will grow and grow and grow 
for the next ten or 20 years. 
Heretofore, it has been every man for himself in business, 
and the devil t<x)k the hindmost. Hereafter, every business 
man must increasingly regard hims«.'lf as one little cog in a 
big wheel. His industry or his trade is the wheel. His in- 
dustry wheel must mesh with other wh«ls, so that ail go 
round and round together for the bi-st intert>sts of society. 

The engineers of this new economic system will be the 
business men. They alone know how to operate the details of 
the thing. 

Tioubie in the past was that business men fought among 
themselves to make themselves big cogs, and they lost sight 
of the whole machine. 

So now the Government is to be chief engineer, and tell 
business what to do. how lo act, how to synchronize. 

The know how must come from business men, The 
authority must come from the Government. 

This isn't state socialism- yet. This is state sufiervision, 
state control, state regulation, with [tubhc interest dominant 

I don't think the thing will work smtxithly. It will work 
roughly, But gradually, over the next ten to 20 years, we 
can figure out how to make it work a bit smiKithly. 

H it fails, shall we then go back to the old system? No. 
we shall never go back to the old laissei faire system. If it 
fails, we shall go on to communism. 

Most of us, being conservatives, cling to our rearings. 
W'e don't want communism. We don't know just why. but 
we don't want it. 

The thing which will make us try hard to make this half- 
way system a success will be the recognition that it is rela- 
tively "conservative." Two or three years hence the re- 
actionaries among us will be talking in terms which two or 
three years ago were considered "advanced" and "radical." 
This is already evident. Most of the delegates to the recent 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States talked in terms wliicli only a year ago would have 
seemed "pink." 

We are moving very fast. 

Anyone who wants to get along must try any way jxissible 
to adjust his mind to the new order of things. To do so is 
a practical projxjsition. 

I sjH'ak of "controlled mmomy," rather than of "planned 
economy." The form<T is easier, the latter is more difficult. 
I wish we had the intelligence to plan our economy, but I 
don't believe we have it yet. Certainly the Government 
doesn't have it. The Government doesn't have any peculiar 
or superior brains. The Government has only one thing 
which private business d(K'S not liave, and that is a sense of 
the public interest. 

This is why the new order involves private initiative, 
private ownership, private o|)eration, plus a growing measure 
of governmental sujKTvision whose contribution as umpire 
is the infiuence for public interest. 



LOTS of people think the next few 
,,p „ months represent the "emergency 

tmcri;cncy ,x.riod. " Well, they do. in a sense. 

They are "emergency ' in the sense 

that within the ne.xt few months the 
comer probably will be turned, the bottom of the depression 
will have been established. 

f Personally, I think the bottom has already passed, but 
I can't prove it, and I'm cautious about saying it without 
hedging. ) 

But the emergency will continue for at least a year. The 
most difficult problems arc ahead. They will relate to HOW 
to make this new order work. We have been dozing for a 
couple of years. Now we shall have t<j be on our t<x's. It will 
be better, for much work and much activity are always stim- 
ulating. 

What I mean to impress is that when the corner is turned, 
the road ahead will not b<' broad and srrKwth. It will be wind- 
ing and rutty, but it will be at least a road to somewhere, 
which is more tlian could be said for the road behind. 



Baitki 



ng 



WE'VE GONE only part way in 
cleaning up the banking mess. We 
got rid of many weak banks, but the 
banking system still has inherent de- 
fects. 

Banking is to be integrated. Unit banking is to decline. 
Whether the movement will be by "branch banking" accord- 
ing to the old meaning, or by the tying in of unit banks with 
government -owned regional banks — this is something which 
no one can forecast clearly. 

Bankers must do just what industrial units are now being 
empowered to do regulate competition, The day of com- 
petitive banking, com|X'litive granting of credit, is about over. 

Government banking is growing rapidly, in m;my fields of 
credit. Banking will never be as highly profitable in the 
future as in the |iast. 



Railroads 



.M.-VNV railroads during the next 
year must reorganize their fmancia! 
structures, pare down their indebt- 

edness and their fixed charges, get 

their operations more nearly on a 
current service basis. Railroads are moving more speedily 
toward unification than most of us realize. The intention 
of the Ctovernment is lo make drastic realignments tjf their 
service facilities. 



Agriculture 



TO INTEGR.ATE agriculture is the 
hardest phase of the whole industrial 
control program, for agr iculture has 

more units of [iroduction than any 

other industry, and the production 
is dependent more on weather than in any other industry. 
Ft)r both reasons, production is hard to control and adjust 
to consumption requirements. 

The purp<jses of the Government are ia> to raise agricul- 
tural prices to the 1910-14 parity with other commodities, 
and lb) to curtail production of the exjxirtable surplus 
crops, approaching the domestic consumption, though i.)rob- 
ably not reaching it for cotton and wheat, the two major 
expirted farm product^i. Curtailment of production of wheat 
I and incidentally cotK^n ) will be attemjited on a world-wide 
basis. Our own domestic efforts are merely part of the world 
movement. 

Most of the best authorities in Washington are not par- 
ticularly hopeful of ri'storing the foreign markets for our 
agricultural products to thi- level *)f the past. 

The same authorities doul.it whether the United States will 
build up its favorable balance of trade (excess of exjxirts of 
commodities over imports) for three, four, or five years yet. 

Rise in farm jirices dm>s not mean the end of the move- 
ment lo adjust debts. 
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Buildinff 



IT IS OBVIOUS that the construc- 
tion industries will show much more 
active business in the near future, 

^ Construction first, and agriculture 

second, will lead the way out of 
the depression. (Most jx.'opic put agriculture first.) 



"Service" 



SERVICE is a word much abused, 
used loosely. But it's the only word 
1 know to describe generally the 

spirit of business in the future. 

If you are in business, you've got 
to pay close attention to doing your job cfTiciently and eco- 
nomically, and to earning your salt. 

The era of business buccaneering is past. Corporation 
profits in the future will be moderate. If they accidentally 
get fat, Government will take away the fat by taxes. 

For a while we shall grumble. Then we shall lapse into 
the luxury of assurance of something like fair return for our 
elTorts, in exchange for the heretofore possibilities of large 
return, with anxiety, uncertainty and vicissitudes. 



Pioncerino; 



ONCE again I want to remind you 
that we are pioneering far more tlian 
our grandfathers or great -grand - 

fathers pioneered when they cut 

down trees, and fought against En- 
gland, and ligurcd out a Constiimion. We are now pioneer- 
ing in a much more important realm -the realm of social 
and economic reorganization. The era of social and economic 
reforms will date from 1933. 

Within this new era we shall doubtless have a war. There- 
after, the impetus to social and economic reforms will be 
more rapid than at present. We shall be impeHed, even more 
forcibly than we are now impelled. 

It would be nice if we could avoid the war, and make our 
social and economic advances in orderly fashion. This is one 
point which makes the next few months so critical. 



Tag End 
Observations 



THERE'S a whole new set of "in- 
fluence lawyers" in Washington — 
prominent Democrats, men who were 
almost appointed to something-or- 
other. but who now can demand good 
fees for their acquaintance with the men who run the Ciov- 
emment. 

There's now more opportunity for high-priced inHucncc 
than ever, because the Government is disjiensing billions. 

R.F.C., un/ortunately, is a place where political or per- 
sonal influence counts. The influence is at the top, not down 
in the staff. The staff of R.F.C. is of unusually high standard 
of ability and integrity, because it was put together in hard 
times when good men were to be had cheap. 

Some of the agrarians have developed "pressure groups" — 
a new name for the old "lobby groups," 

Members of Congress grumble to constituents against all 
these new fandangled ideas in dictatorship legislation, but 
vote for them. This is a way Congressmen have of dodging 
rcsjKjnsibility for wrong acts and still getting credit if things 
work out well. 

Most visitors to Washington see only their Congressmen 
and Senators, and get a Hne of extemporaneous conversation, 
and go away thinking they have acquired the low-down. 

Most members of Congress have only a vague idea of what 
is going on "downtown" these days. They talk knowingly to 
callers, but they don't know. 

Wild Washington rumors emanate more from the private 
and irresponsible chatter of members of Oingress than from 
any other single source. 

The "caller problem" in Washington is acute. A man 
comes from far to spend a day in Washington, and to see six 
or eight men here. On the same day, 30 other callers arrive, 
with the same idea. So each caller leaves without full satis- 



faction, cussing Washington for being high hat. Nothing 
like this current pressure has ever existed here, even during 
ihe war. 

Publicity is the ruination of most public men. Publicity 
is a drug which may be beneficial in small doses. Personal 
publicity is a thing to be dreaded by the wise. 

The one journalist who has greatest influence on Wash- 
ington thougtit these days is Walter Lippmann. 

Women: It's interesting to see how the woman influence 
is growing in oflfictal affairs. Miss Perkins. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who is more than merely the wife of the President. News- 
paper women, who now form a sphere of influence from 
which newspapermen are excluded. Various and sundry wo- 
men officials, women technicians, women experts. Under 
Roosevelt we males are declining. Our sons may have to pour 
ihe tea in Washington. 

Patronage: Every new in party has its patronage rush, but 
now is worse than usual, because Democrats get in so seldom 
and because in hard times there is ten times the normal de- 
mand for jobs. Patronage is one thing which will make trouble 
for the Roosevelt .Administration. One applicant gets the job, 
ten are reluctantly rejected. The ten have ten friends each, 
who go and grumble, starting 100 spheres of grumbling. 

A national political party is not essentially different from 
Tammany. It must have jobs to disj^ense to keep the mech- 
anism intact. This is due to the sheep-habits of voters. We 
are more-or-less rational in our business affairs, but senti- 
mental in our political and social affairs. 

Professors: The brain trust gets much publicity. The brain 
trust is highly infiucntial. But the brain trust actually is 
subordinate to the laymen, the high officials, who run this 
Government. Mr. Roosevelt is essentially a layman, and he 
tells his intellectuals what to do more than they tell him. I've 
seen dozens of examples of this; there's no doubt about it. 

Sf)-calted lobbyists have transferred their attention largely 
from Congress to the downtown executive sphere, as a con- 
sequence of executive "dictatorship." Acquaintance with one 
olTicial is now worth ten times more than acquaintance with 
ten members of Congress. The social lobby similarly has 
transferred its area of incidence. 

Much Washington information is accurate, but so frag- 
mentary as to be valueless. Items are worthless without per- 
spective, 

Washington gossip is a good guide to policies, provided a 
sufficiently large quantity of gossip is collected to make pos- 
sible a thorough checking, sifting, eliminating and weighing. 
It takes a whole barrel of gossip to make a pint of real 
guidance. 

Our Federal Government, through its official purchasing 
agents, is one of the tightest of buyers. It doesn't allow 
a nickel of ijrofit, if the sellers are ftwl enough to bid be- 
low cost, as they have been doing for the past year or two. 

So while our high officials are making speeches about the 
desirability of not squeezing prices below coat of production, 
our efficient government purchasing agents are doing what- 
ever they can to get rock ly)ttom prices for government pur 
chases. 

Will Federal Government grow? Yes, It's bound to grow. 
Don't you see that all this stuff about industry control means 
that Federal Government. Washington Government, will get 
bigger and bigger in the future? There's no escape from it. 

This depression has created a pathological condition 
among us. Many think of the depression as eternal. It isn't. 
It will be over in three or four years. We shall have a new 
order of prosperity. Living standards will be higher. 

How do I know this? 1 don't know it, but I believe it. 
Yours very truly. 



May U, 1933. 




Building 



FUTURE economies, future beauty 
and future utility in construction 
are all lieralded by the structures 
whicli will house the exhibits at 
Chicago's new World's Fair 



Sculpturing, hanging gardens and steel 
trees add interest to the Hall of Science 

■^^CHICAGO has just brought out a 
new and fascinating model in World's 
Fairs. A community whosL' oldest tradi- 
tion is that it is a young city is bound 
to quicken the march of civilization. In a 
land where the popular philosophy accepts 
change as the only certainty, the variations 
of its expression become immediately sig- 
nificant. Ttiat the substance of modern 
science and invention can be brought to a 
revealing focus is now demonstrated daily 
at the big show which Chicago opened this 
month to commemorate "A Century of 
Progress." 

The very design of the exposition build- 
ings and grounds declares its own meaning 
progress. History is emphasized with 
ivelty. Utility takes beauty for an active 
fsartner. Light is wielded as a painter's brush. And, while 
construction and service must precede demolition, consider- 
ations of wrecking costs and salvage procedures have figured 
conclusively in the structural determinations. 

In a very real sense it can be said that this Chicago exposi- 
tion is the first to which the words "detachable," "demount- 
able." and "sectional" apply with so large a range in the 
building program. 

With the ultra modern placed in graphic contrast to the 
historical, the setting foi the exhibits and the construction 
details of the buildings assume a natural importance in the 
interpretation of novelty in their own medium. Instead of 
lifeless rows of tinisht d [UiKlucts or et|tiipment. the exhibits 
will present an eye-catching motivation of manufacturing 




"The Conquest of Time and Space," a modernistic 
bas relief, designed for the Electrical Building 



and assembly operations as they are actually jierformed in 
representative industries. 

The essence of modernization is :t|)tly reveakfl in the lines 
and the materials of the buildings which house the exhibits. 
Designs of striking originality invite the visitor's attention 
wherever he may l(M»k. They are daring departuri-i in archi- 
tectural form, utilizing color and planes and surfaces in ways 
hardly imagined before. The dramatic effect of light and 
coloring tm their windowless surfaces is new and arresting. 

The Mall of Science, center-piece of the exposition's ex- 
hibit scheme, is set on the edge of a lagr»n ofK'ning on Lake 
Michigan. A spacious interior courtyard, terraces, ramps, 
Ijyions. and a Ix'll tower make this building an architectural 
magnet. A picturesque bridge leads across the lagoon to the 



Tells the 



Story of 



Progress 



By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 



Electrical group which extends nearly a quarter of a mile 
aJong Northerly Island and includes the Radio, Communi- 
cations and Electrical Buildings. Sculpturing, hanging gar- 
dens, gay colors, spectacular illumination, fountains, steel 
trees and unique landscaping effects provide features of 
high interest. 

The Administration Building exemplifies the use of 
straight lines and horizontal planes. The north and south 
wings are done in a deep midnight shade of blue, with white 
embellishing the central portion. The Travel and Transport 
Building, windowless and nearly a block and a half long, in- 
cludes several innovations in architectural design. The roof 
of the great dome adjoining the main building is hung from 
"sky hooks" instead of resting on columns. The dome is the 
height of an average 12-story building and has a clear in- 
terior diameter of 206 feet. Cables, like threads of a giant 




spider web, support the roof from the tops of 12 steel col- 
umns built in a circle. 

The comb-shaped structure of the General Exhibits groups 
is notable. It includes pavilions separated by spacious courts 
in which landscaped pools mirror the reflection of the build- 
ings. The Agricultural Group, shaped somewhat like a three- 
toothed key, is illuminated and painted in gay and forceiut 
colors. 

Other significant examples of this dramatization of archi- 
tecture includes the General Motors Building, the Chrysler 
Corjioration Building, the Sears, Roebuck & Company Build- 
ing, the States Building, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany Building, the Illinois Host Building, the .\merican 
Radiator Company Building, and structures in the home and 
industrial arts group. 
Never before has the use of light been organized on so 
great a scale. Huge floodlights spread a 
glow of color over the grounds. At a 
specified hour, announced on the ex- 
position's loud speaker hook-up. the 
entire lighting system performs a verit- 
able "light symphony." Forty years ago 
visitors to the Chicago World's Fair 
saw incandescent lamps used for the first 
time in decorative lighting in the grand 
manner. 

Will the new building materials, the 
new methods of construction, the new 
light effects result in new tyjjes of fac- 
tories, office buildings and industrial 
plants? 

Great expositions usually have left 
their stamp on the architecture of the 
generation that followed them. The 
1893 Fair ushered in an era of classical 



The donne of the Travel 
and Transportation 
Building !s supported 
by cables 




In the General Motors 
Building visitors can see 
actual building of autos 
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architecture that reproduced the glories 
of golden ages of the past. And the suc- 
cess ot its lighting stimulated the growth 
of artificial illumination at home and 
abroad. 

The current exposition may be the 
means of denitinstrating that future ad- 
vances in the building industry will have 
their origin in laboratories, as is now 
the rule in other leading industries. 
Major exhibition structures were built 
at an average cost of less than 16 cents 
per cubic foot, including all construc- 
tion, lighting, ventilation and landscap- 
ing adjacent to the buildings. "The cost 
of average commercial construction. " 
the management says, "is at least six 
times that amount." 

The remarkable econtimy in building 
costs is due, in large measure, to the 
fact that the fair buildings are tern- 
[nirary structures, designed to last for 
five months instead of 20 or 30 years, 
the average anticipated life of a modem 
building. But it is alsct in a considerable 
degree traceable to innfjvations in the 
use of building materials in construc- 
tion methods. The designers and ma- 
terial manufacturers developed ideas 
which in themselves may not be directly 
applicable to permanent construction, 
but which will indicate methods and 
materials that can be used for jwrma- 
nent construction. 

Designed for quick construction 

IN this new building scheme, parts 
and materials already made in a fac- 
tory were used. Wall materials, for ex- 
ample were prefabricated in shops, cut 
into standard shapo« and sizes four 
feet wide by eight or 12 feet long, and 
shipj>ed to the fair grounds. They were 
nailed or screwed or clifiped to w(kk1 or 
metal studs sup[xirted on the steel 
framing, or held in place without nails 
in metal runners secured t(» the wood 
or metal studs. The time and labor 
saved in tht-se lield ojK-rations is a 
sizable factor of economy. The ma- 
terials are light and easy to handle. 

The temjwrary nature of the fair jxt- 
mits lighter working stress in the steel 
structure. The builders have not had to 
allow for the unknown ravages ()f time 
as is the case with buildings designed to 
last for many years. In several struc- 
tures, the steel is bolted together instead 
of being riveted, thus permitting easy 
demi *lition. 

Two general tyiies of wall material 
have been used. One is a ribbed metal 
exterior wall siding. The other type in- 
cludes shoii-made wall covering panels 
of which three have been utilized -as- 
bestos cement board, Douglas )ir ply- 
wood and aluminum jiainted. jiaiwr 
ered gypsum wall btjard. 
The walls of the Travel and Trans- 
port Building arc made of sections of 
shwt metal. clij)f)od or welded to the 
steel frame. 



The Hall of Science utilizes Douglas 
fir plywood. Experiments revealed that 
it would withstand exterior exposure if 
the joints or edges of the board could 
be made water tight. The panels come 
in one-half inch thicknesses, sanded and 
s[X'cially treated with paint and oil at 
the mill. The jointing was made by half 
lapping the edges, each edge being cut 
at the mill, the horizontal joints lapping 
to weather. Thcs(.> lapped joints were 
given a coat of white lead and oil as 
erected. The board is attached lo the 
studs with cement coated nails, through 
the lap. 

The gyftsum board is used on the 
Electrical Building, the Communica- 
tions Building, the General Exhibits 
group, the .'Agricultural group, the 
Dairy Building, the Hall of the States, 
the Federal Building, the Home Plan- 
ning Hall, and the Maya Temple. This 
material was decided u(X)n, after ex- 
periments which showed that a one- 
half inch board, somewhat stronger than 
is commonly used for interior wall cov- 
ering, would have ample strength for 
exterior application and that if the 
boards were painted over on t!ie wall, 
exposure to the elements did not damage 
them. 

These boards are nailed Ut the 
studding, or held by metal runners 
which clamp the board and are secured 
to the studding. The horizontal joints 
are "tongue-and -groove," and all joints 
and metal runners are filled with a mas- 
tic material to make them water light. 
Some of the other materials have btvn 
likewise us(;d in these buildings to ob- 
tain contrasting surfaces for the sake 
of architectural design. 

The outside wails of the Administra- 
tion Building are of asbestos cement 
board, hitherto used principally in small 
units for insulation purjjoses. The space 
between the outside walls and the in- 
side walls of plaster board is filled with 
an insulating material made of waste 
pa[K-r and mulsified asphalt, giving an 
insulation value said to be the equiva- 
lent of an eighteen inch brick wall. 

These various wall coverings, the 
builders [K>int out. would not prove suit- 
able for general itermanent building 
construction. But prefabricated wall 
units of suitable life exju'ctancy and 
wearing and weathering materials can 
be develojx-d for such ua'. And these 
can be placed into the wall construction 
with a minimum of lab<»r time and a 
saving in building costs. 

Plaster is eliminated entirely on the 
interior walls of the exposition build- 
ings. In its place, a three-eighths inch 
pa[>er covered plaster board is used al- 
most exclusively. This board comes in 
panels lour feet wide by 12 fi-et long, 
and also in lesser widths and lengths. 
Its use is an economy facttir and one 
which may influence future building. 

One of tile distinguishing construc- 
tion features of the various fair build- 



ings is the absence of windows. With 
the exception of the Administration 
Building housing the exposition's offices, 
virtually all the exhibit structures are 
windowless. Practical considerations dic- 
tated this feature. Sunlight for daytime 
illumination in an exhibition building 
is a variable quantity. By using artifi- 
cial light, the architect and exhibitor 
have constant control over tlie volume 
and intensity of tight, regardless of the 
kind or time of day. 

It is possible to believe that this ex- 
position is the first in which the prob- 
lem of demolition and salvage has been 
reduced to a mathematical precision. 
The salvaging of building materials is 
naturally a most imptirtant considera- 
tion in the construction program. \ 
contract form has been worked out with 
the builders, providing for salvaging of 
the structures when the ex(Tosttion ends. 
A definite organization to handle the 
salvaging and resale of materials will 
be set ui*. 

It has been determined that the de- 
molition cost will be small comjiared 
to the original cost of construction. 
What jx'rcentage of the building ma- 
terials will have a reuse and what the 
value will Ix-. depends, of course, on 
the market conditions for materials at 
the close of the Fair. 

Encouraging cheaper buildings 

THE low cost per cubic foot of erect- 
ing the cxjM)sition buildings, the new 
utilizations of building materials and 
the new methods suggest important les- 
sons for the future of jx'rmanent build- 
ing construction. Lower building coat 
is a logical consequence. Another may 
be that buildings will be built to last 
only half as long as they are now de- 
signed to last. With the lively improve- 
ment in interior mechanical equipment 
such as ventilating, heating, air condi- 
tioning, interior communication and 
transportation and with the rapid ob- 
solescence of location, commercial build- 
ings are outnxxled within a compara- 
tively few years. The foundation and 
structure are built for permanence, in- 
volving a heavy investment that tends 
to serve depreciation. The cost of wreck- 
ing such a structure when it is obviously 
obsolete may be almost prohibitive un- 
der the present system. 

The 1933 Worlds Fair buildings offer 
a clinical concent ral ion of design to- 
ward future economies in the construc- 
tion lield and its related industries. It is 
true that "you may drive long distances 
through the fair grounds on the edge of 
the lake, seeing as you go prrx)fs that 
this country is not discouraged by de- 
pressions." But more, it is alst> possi- 
ble to see and understand at inviting 
first hand the forward movement of the 
building arts in immunizing the world 
against the deadly atrophy of obsoles- 
cence. 



Seeking the Route to Fair Wages 



Bv PAUL McCREA 



BUSINESS has taken a step forward toward 
insuring fairer working conditions, both as to 
hours and wages. What that step means is told 
in the article beginning on page 13. Some con- 
ditions which led to that step are described here 



'^fjHE AMERICAN employer was the first to learn 
/iLj that high wages are good business. He did not learn 
^ this lesson overnight, but, having learned it he ac- 
cepted it so wholeheartedly that, 30 years after the "full din- 
ner pair* slogan elected a president, the prediction of "two 
cars in every garage" did not seem like empty 0[)timism. 

Today the employer who willingly forces wages down will 
find the step decried by his fellow employers. Every intelli- 
gent business man knows that destruction of wages is de- 
struction of markets; that every lost job means a lost Ois- 
tomer which, in turn, means more lost jobs and the loss of 
more customers. 

When, in spite of this conviction, business men recently 
found themselves compelled not only to watch, but, by cut- 
ting wages, to assist this 
downward progress, it was 
natural that they should 
try to do something about 
it. 

Their first elTorts along 
this line were made as in- 
dividuals. They included 
rotation of employment, 
manufacturing for stock, 
establishment of subsidiary 
lines, shifting of workers 
within the plant, and unem- 
ployment insurance plans. 
These soothed but did not 
cure the disease. Business 
men. finding themselves un- 
able to handle the problem 
alone, began to seek the 
solution through coopera- 
tion with other business 
men or with the Govern- 
ment. 

As a result, scores of plans 
have been devised and pre- 
sented. Their common purpose is to re- 
duce unemployment and stabilize wages. 

Current estimates of the number of 
unemployed in this country range from 
the 13,000.000 set by President William 
Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, to 17.000,000, the March esti- 
mate by Miss Frances Perkins, Secre- 




The sweatshop is returning in 
areas and Industries never be- 
fore invaded. Conditions shown 
in these photos of 20 years ago 
are being rivalled today 



lary of Labor. Either figure, 
or neither, may be right. Any 
timate of unemployment 
must be influenced by the 
judgment of the person mak- 
ing the count. 

1 know a theater trumpet 
ilayer, for instance, who is 
now driving a taxicab. I know 
girl whose income came 
from investments which are 
now returning practically 
nothing. She needs a job. An 
etiginwr, out of work, is do- 
ing odd jobs in tlie neighbor- 
hood. His time is btxjked a 
week in advance. His wife, a 
former school teacher, is seek- 
ing a job as a children's 
guardian. 

Each of these persons would be in- 
cluded or omitted from an unemploy- 
ment count, according to the views of 
the estimator. 

In any event the numher of unem- 
ployed is great. Millions of potential 
customers have not the means to buy 
and many others are so uncertain of 
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ihe fulure thai thfir purchasiriR is reduced to a minimum. 

Various reasons haw txt-n adduci'd for this condition. 
For thf most |Kirt thi'y do not stand analysis. Wages and 
cmplnymi-nt frctjufntly do not tk-havc, outwardly at least, 
according io acceptt-d mmnmic laws. From 1920 to 1927, 
this country, accordirJK lo the Ccjmmittec on Recent 
Economic ChnnReis, had an average of more than 2,000.000 
unemployed In spite of this, wasi-s were increasing. Between 
1927 and 1929, in a period of what at least could be mistaken 
for prosperity, average earnings in one important industry 
declint'd. 

Causes of the depression 

WHAT started the actual downward spiral in 1929 is de- 
batable. One student believes it originated in industries mak- 
ing capital R<x>ds. I5efore that unhappy year, he says, indus- 
tries were increasing their jjfoductive capacitii-s, necessitat- 
ing i>urch:ises of capital R(K>ds. By 1929 they had supplied 
their needs and industries [iruviding capital gixids came 
to a standstill. Their employees were thrown out of work and 
thus began the decrease in the consumptive ixjwer of the 
country. 

Other critics blame the tarifT, the antitrust laws, ]>roIiibi- 
tion, and the jiuhlic psychology. t)ne neutral association lists 
and analyzes 40 contributing causes. 

Whatever the reasons, the depression came upon us. It 
deeju-ned des]5ile the fact that leading business men, assem- 
bled in Washington at President H(H)ver's call, pledged 
themselves against wage reductions. The pledge was sincere- 
ly made, but it faded to reckon with several things. 

It failed to consider, for instance, a rising demand for price 
merchandise and the willingness of the minorities who can 
control prices in any industry to cater to this demand. Busi- 
ness men who hoped to maintain wage schedules soon found 
that comiK'titors were cutting wages and grabbing the busi- 
itess. Suppliers began to feel pressure for lower prices from 
those who b*)Ught their gexxls for remanufacture. Every wage 
cut meant fewer consumers which meant fewer sales which 



meant still fewei workmen Business became a scramble for 
orders on almost any terms, the feeling being that any wages 
were better than no wages at all. .As one manufacturer ex- 
l)lained : 

"We ha%'e had to adopt the contract system. If we get an 
order for say $tyCK), we figure our overhead and our cost of 
materials to see what is left for labor. Then we go to our 
men and tell them that, if they want to do the job, we can 
pay them, say S40<1. If they won't take it, we don't get the 
business, [..abor doesn't tike it. and we don't like it, but 
there's nothing else we can do." 

Such a situation offers a tempting oi)|X)rtunity tor the 
man who wishes to exploit labor and he has not hesitated 
to take advantage of it. The sweatshop, target <jf public con- 
demnation and social legislation at the turn of the century, 
has returned with variations, among which arc the "run 
away" and the "gypsy" factories, 

Variations of the sweatshops 

THE "runaway" operator clamps a few machines on benches 
in a vacant loft building and advertises for workers. He tells 
apjiiicants that they will have to work a wwk for nothing to 
learn the trade. .\l the end of the week, he sells such gjxxls as 
have been produced and disapjX'ars without jiaying his bills. 

The "gypsy" oiierating usually in the garment industry at 
least meets his pay roll, such as it is. He arrives in a city 
where garment workers aboutid, f)ays starvation wages, un- 
derbids established concerns, and, having milked the town, 
leaves for other I'lelds. 

Social workers, investigating complaints against these 
operators, have found women and girls working a week of 
60 hours for pay checks of less than two dollars. Wages of 
two cents an hour have been refjorted, earned in factories 
which one of the workers described like this: 

The windows ut-re below the Itvcl o( the pavtmenl, letting 
in dust and dirt which was the air we breathed. On one side of 
the buildinR was a parking place (or automobiles. The exhaust 
from these cars threw out monoxide i;as and (requtnily during the 




«*>0< ttOMLD 



Miss Frances Perkins (seated at table on the right) explained her bill for fixing 
hours and wages to the House I.ahor Committee. Mrs. Roo.sevelt w.i» in the audience 
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day girls complained of the atrong odor and beinit sick. We worked 
in artificial light alt day. 

Wl- liad IK) provision whatsoever for our cloihcs. We had no 
rest room and no lunch rmim to eat the tunches wc brought. Our 
luiidu'S we pfaccd on work benches where rat poison was thrown 
around and roaches crawled up and down continuously all day, 

Wc had a cooler which was tilled only twice a day lor 1.50 girls, 
1/ we wanted any more water we were lold to go and met it in the 
toilet, L'nder this cooler was a pan for the falling water. That 
water would stay there weeks at a time with paper and bastings 
and duKt and dirt. We made frequent complaints and he told me 
if I wanted niy job very badly I would keep my mouth shut. 

The cellar was very damp. Se\eral girls complained of rheu- 
matism. I worked 64 hours and made $6,96. 

This sort of exploitation is for the most part limited to 
states with lax labor laws. But it is spreading, both geo- 
graphically and into industries where it has never before 
appeared, 

The unscrupulous minority 

THIS spread is a menace, not only to the workers who are 
trj'ing to e.xist on the pitiful wages paid, but to all workers 
and honest employers. Reputable employers, trying to com- 
pete with a concern wliicli pays its labor two cents an hour, 
are under a heavy handicap. Even though the employers 
who are willing or eager to beat wages and prices dtiwn are 
in the minority — President Roosevelt estimates them at ten 
per cent — they are able to exert a tremendous pressure when 
the customer's first question in any sale is, perforce, "how 
much?" The 90 per cent of employers who want to pay fair 
wages find themselves forced either to reduce wages or to 
go out of business. 

Naturally the former course has been widely followed. 
Figures prepared by the National Industrial Conference 
Board show that average weekly earnings of manufacturing 
wage earners declined from $28.52 in 1929 to $17.16 in 1932. 
Another tabulation, appearing in the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor Bulletin, shows a scale of wages for unskilled 
male workers ranging from 30 cents an hour in the automo- 
bile industry down to 7.5, six and five cents for general con- 
tracting, brick, tile and terra cotta and sawmill labor. 

Testifying before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, William Green said: 

"It is officially reported from Massachusetts that certain 
shoe factories in Lynn are paying workers only six, seven 
and eight cents for a full morning's labor and that SI. 82 for 
a full week's work is considered 'top pay.' Workers in gar- 
ment factories, radio plants and leather-goods shops in many 
places have been cut to $3 to S4 a week for full-time work. 
Textile workers in New England are down to the same level." 

These are sweatshop wages, of course, and reputable em- 
ployers realize it. Whether factories paying such wages are 
sweatshops depends on intention. Sweatshops pay the lowest 
wages iKissible. Wages in reputable concerns, though low, arc 
the highest possible. 

"I've already cut wages 20 per cent," one employer said. 
"I could cut them in two today and not lose an employee. 
They've no place else to go. Most other employers could cut, 
loo. But." he added, "we'd be cutting our own throats." 

Although the decline in prices has compensated somewhat 
for the loss of purchasing power resulting from these reduced 
wages, it has failed to strike a balance. .According to the in- 
dex for all pay rolls given by The Annalist, unemployment, 
part-time employment and wage cuts have caused a total 
loss in wages and salaries, of 67 per cent since 1929. In about 
the same period, living costs declined only 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to the same authority. 

Using a somewhat different afjproach, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates that, since 1932, real 
weekly earnings in manufacturing — the ratio between wages 
and prices- have declined 23 jwr cent. 

That means that wage earners who are still employed can 
buy less goods than they once could and that the people 



who were making those now unsalable goods have either lost 
their jobs or will lose them soon. If that 23 per cent of real 
wages could \x restored, those other workers could go back to 
work. They in turn would buy goods, demand would increase 
and business would be stimulated. 

That is the long-range purpose of the minimum wage, the 
30-hour week and other wage and employment stabilizing 
measures. 

The most widely discussed of these measures is the Black 
Bill. This measure, as <jriginally introduced by Senator Hugo 
L. Black of Alabama, would simply have barred from inter- 
state commerce "certain commodities and articles produced 
or manufactured in industrial activities in which persons 
are employed more than five days a week or six hours a 
day." The measure yirovided for a few exceptions. 

In this form, its chief effect would have been to spread 
such work as there was among a greater number of people. 
This, in theory at least, would give more people incomes, 
reduce unem]>loyment somewhat, and head the country to- 
ward better limes. 

Had a measure similar to this, but applying to all indus- 
tries, been in effect in January, the Federation of Labor 
estimates, it would have put 6,600,000 people to work. To- 
day such a measure would affect only 5,700.000. according 
to this same source, because the number of available man- 
hours of work have been reduced since January. The Black 
Bill would bring reemployment to fewer than 2,000,000 men, 
the Federation estimates. 

Although the Black Bill, in its original form, came under 
fire at once, it passed the Senate and went to the House 
where an imposing list of amendments were proposed. The 
most drastic of these appeared with Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, as their champion. They actually con- 
stituted an entirely new bill which included the 30-hour pro- 
vision but authorized the establishment of boards which, 
after proper hearings, might permit longer labor under cer- 
tain conditions. This board's personnel would include a rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of Labor, a representative of the 
employees involved and a representative of the employers to 
be chosen jointly by the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Oimmerce, 

The new measure further authorized the Secretary of 
Labor to limit the total hours of labor in any plant whose 
operation was causing overproduction or unfair competition; 
it authorized establishment of wage boards, empowered to 
subpoena books and records, to determine whether workers 
in any plant were receiving a wage "fairly and reasonably 
commensurate with the value of the services rendered or 
sufficient for the maintenance of a reasonable standard of 
living;" it also provided penalties for those who violated its 
terms or refused to open their records to inspection. 

Overwhelming tjifficulties 

THIS was hailed everywhere as a remarkable document. 
The question of constitutionality, first raised over the original 
Black Bill, was reiterated more forcibly. Critics declared that 
many industries would find it technically impossible to op- 
erate only 30 hours a week. Some fell that the measure would 
actually increase unemployment. Others wanted the 30-hour 
provisions extended to cover imports. Labor objected to a 
minimum wage on the ground that minimum wages, once 
set, soon became the maximum. Others declared that it gave 
the Secretary of Labor dictatorial powers over industry. 

Testifying before the House Labor Committee, to which 
the measure was referred. Miss Perkins declared the Ad- 
ministration to be in favor of these proiwsals which she de- 
scribed as "a compulsory form of the share-the-work move- 
ment." This spreading of work would do little to increase 
purchasing [x>wer if it resulted in lower wages, she pointed 
out in explaining the wage-fixing stipulations. She denied 
that enforcement of the measure would require numerous 
f Continued on page 52) 



Some Problems in Sales Ethics 



Bv WALTER H. GARDNER Advertising Managcr.Caterpillar Tractor Company 



"^WlN' the course of the trial of an 
important case, runs an old storj', 
a br.izt'n attorney sent the honwt 
old judnf a casif of champagne. Bribery! 
Well, nul exactly, for in the packagi' the 
donor put the card (jf the opixjsins law- 
yer. Ingenious and jxThaps effective - 
but tricky, unethical and destructive of 
conlidena* in future dealings. 

In a snow-plow demonstration on 
Maine roads, one tractor driver said to 
his comjx'titor, '"^'ou take the right fork 
I'll take the left " 

The s()eaker, \v!io knew the country, 
had clearly in mind thai the other ma- 
chine would have to travel five miles 
even to turn around. Long before the 
five miles were covered, the road otlicials 
turned back and, finally tired of waiting, 
ordered the machine demonstrated by 
the first salesman. Was he shrewd and 
smart? Or jusl a little tiny bit sharp' 
There are many selling tricks that the 
taw can't touch. There are legitimate 
expedients of resourceful mmds that 
arousi- admiration and there are slick, 
deceitful dodges that even self-re.specl- 
ing salesmen put over and laugh about. 

Two tractors were to put on a com- 
jxHitive plowing contest in Texas. In the 
night one driver tightened tfie clutch 
brakes on his comjK'titor's machine just 
enough to hold it back from delivering 
its full power. Its driver was thus robbed 
of a chance lo show the superiority of 
his tractor. Was that a fair trick? 

It lixvk a year for revenge. Then t)ne 
day. in a ten acre lield, another com- 
[■x-titive showing won a big crowd -each 
machine pulling a three-bottom plow. 
With but a little land left, late in the 
aftern(Jon, a four-holtom plow was sud- 
denly delivered lo the driver who stjught 
revenge. He pulled it so s[>ectacu!arly as 
to stampede the crowd away from the 
other machine whose driver had no big 
plow to [mil, no ground ttj pull it in, no 
time to do anything. Was that fair? 

Y(ju can't answer these i>rt)blems by 
saying, "A gixxl salesman should be a 
good six>n." It's all right to shout curses 
at a baseball umpire it's wrong even to 
sajwl at the referee of a tennis match. 
You keep still while your golf ojiponent 
drives— that night, at the jMiker table, 
you try to talk him out of [ilaying the 
better hand. Custom and habit govern- 
there are no written rules. 

A failing business grasps straws with- 




out worrying about who owns them. 
A sales manager afraid of his job jusli- 
tuis tactics not so likely to b*' adopted in 
easy-gomg times. A salesman on com- 
mission thinks first of his hungry chil- 
dren and second of his instructions. 

When lower costs are justified 

M.^NY a firm is today forced to turn 
over its inventory at less than cost it 
IS not dishonesty nor trickery nor ig- 
norance that force such panic prices- 
cash is ne^-ded to keep alive for better 
days to come. Normalcy will ciime 
when such firms have cashed in and quit 

or when lower costs will have justified 
new |>ricu schedules. 

But low prices are sometimes just 
short of dishonest. Every buyer of 
printed matter knows of an outsider 
ready to quote at less than cost to "break 
in" with an initial order. In s<3me of the 
great printing centers of the United 
States, a patient and pitiless buyer, 
playing one printer against the other, 
could jierhaps buy all his requirements 
at the C(.)st of jiroduction. 

Some firms quote fantastically low 
jirices on occasion — others never do. 
Botli are within the law - there is no 
code of ethics to curb the firm which 
tears down the fair jirofit basis of an 
industry. But it is a trick that si»ldom 
wins in the long run. 

Said the purchasing agent of a big 
com[>any. "We rarely give the order to 
the lowest bidder. He is either incom- 
jx^tent or a chiseler -or he is trying to 
buy our business by an initial loss for 
which we must later pay." 

An engini- manufacturer once ofTered 
to design sjx'cial engines for customers 
and turn the blue prints over free — ask- 
ing only that he be given the o[iportunity 
of quoting on the job. Sounds very fair 



mdeeti-but the blueprints included 
patented features and sub assemblies 
that only the designers could econom- 
ically produce. (Uxxl busmess? 

Where's the answer? l^-t's begin by 
dividing all selling businesses into two 
classes. Class one -those which are try- 
ing to establish a growing business. 
Class two — ^ihose which are trying to 
make sales. 

In the sectmd class arc the firms that 
open jewelry shops in small towns a 
month before Christmas and have long 
since departed before the verdant tinting 
of their products proclaim the coming 
of spring. There are the ubiquitous 
"auction salts." There are second hand 
stores that have no credit or returned 
gixKls departments and no established 
prices. The list is long. 

No one ex|K?cls ethics or strictly fair 
dealing from firms that are trying to 
make sales instead of customers. Such 
firms do not particularly care if they 
don't see a customer the st^cond time. 

Other firms, vastly in the majority, 
want to see their customers again and 
again. So they deal their cards face up 
on the table. They suffer k»ss rather 
lhan have that customer endure mis- 
takes or faulty merchandise or even re- 
gret jxxjr selections. They build a grow- 
ing business on confidence. 

Anything that di-slroys that confi- 
dence is \xx)f ethics, (xjor business. .\nd 
customers have an uncanny way of 
quickly discovering ixtly deceits and 
even the gold-plated frauds. 

Any sales tactics which a firm would 
not like to have its customers know- 
about arc wrong. Qinverse-ly, any sates 
strategy, any apjieal to buying psychol- 
ogy, any tactics of display or persuasion 
are sound if the buying public could be 
safely allowed to [xt-k behind the scenes. 

But starving men will stimetimes steal 
bread. .\nd, in varying degrw, we have 
with us starving busim-ss. There are 
temptations to slave off bankruptcy by 
converting inventories into cash at the 
ex[H-nse of an industry's profit structure. 

Bui if a business has a little cash re- 
serve, a willingness t(» work ttniay and 
a bright hoix: for lomornjw, a determi- 
nation to stay in business and to grow 
- why there is never need to be stam- 
peded or flustered. Lowered ethics may 
lirecede a business failure — they never 
help to stiffen a drooping sales curvet 
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Charting the Course of Business . . . 



Business holds a hand . . . 

•k BUSINESS took a hand in the new deal at the annual 
iriffting of the United States Chamber of Commerce last 
month and insisted on its right to help make the rules of the 
game. 

It declared itseU against putting business in a government 
strait-jacket but proposed that Government permit business 
through its own organizations to set up standards of fair play, 
to agree on fair wages, fair hours of work, even fair prices 
and to ask the (Government to approve the plans and, if need 
be, assist in enforcing them. 

The plan which met the approval of the Administration 
and which is expi'Cted to be incorporated in the control 
of industry bill gives to the trade associations great 
op[K)rtunities. It gives also the great responsibilities that gtt 
with opjKirtunities, It calls for high, clear-minded executive 
ability on the part of trade association managers. 

In one industry a faction is willing to make price conces- 
sion to such mass retailers as the chains and the mail-order 
houses, Aiujther faction condemns the [iractiee. How shall 
the two be br<jught togetht-r? How shall the industry agree 
on what are fair methods of distribution? This and a hun- 
dred tike tasks are ahead of those who have faith and hope in 
the m-w deal for industry. Yet those [Hoblems must be faced 
and conquered or industry will find itsi-lf facing sharper regu- 
lation and sterner discipline at the hands of Ciovernim-nl. 

More work for organizations . , , 

IT SEEMS likely that the trade associaiion under the 
new jilan for si'lf-regulatinn of business will occu|)y a more 
im[H)itant [xwition in .American industry than it has ever 
had. 

Hut what will be the fx^ition of the chamlx-r ol commerce 
in this new program for busmess? Will it lose its imiK)rtanci 
and fade into a sort of civic club, radiating local (iride and 
[>asstng a resolution demanding cleaner streets!' 

iX'CidfdIy not! The chamlwr. particularly in industrial 
centers, may have a great and worth-while job getting its 
loail industries together to deal with the sami- industrii-s m 
other communities and with other industrii's in Ihe same 
community. 

Here's a community in New England which has sIhk' 
factories and machine tool makers. Here's a community in 
Ohio which has rubtx-r mills and machine-tool makers. The 
machine-ltx>l makers of the New Hlngland town must be 
brought togrther to discuss their D)mmon problems before 
they mert with Ihe Ohio manufacturers and the manufac- 
turers from other cities and in other stati-s to pn-senl an 
agreed on projiosal to the Fi-deral Government. 

There's a job for the chambers t>f commerce in New 



England and in Ohio. But isn't there going to be a further 
task for the chambers to see that the agreement with competi- 
tors in other cities is fair also to its neighbors in its own 
cities? The agreement on wages, on hours, which is satisfac- 
tory to the machine-tool men might prove intolerable to the 
shoe manufacturers of the New England city or to the rubber 
manufacturers of the Ohio community. Haven't, then, the 
chambers in each place a further task of bringing all their 
industries into a better understanding? 

Organizations all the way up from community groups and 
trade associations with a dozen members to the United States 
Chamber have a place in what has already been called "the 
greatest experiment of our generation"— the effort to substi- 
tute voluntary self-regulation through group action for a 
series of Soviets of industry named and directed by Gtwem- 
ment. 

Trying selfregulation . . . 

if WOW WILL businc-ss accept this phase of the new deal, 
this regimentation of business by itself but with government 
^uftervision required and government ft>rce in the background 
where necessary? 

No one can speak for all busim-ss. but talks with many 
business men at the time the new jilan tiHtk shajx* lead to 
these conclusions; 

The majority will accept it gladly. They are the men who 
feel that our economic life has grown so ci>m|>lex that it's 
no longer fwssible to ass<Tl that any man has a right to en- 
gage in and carry on any busim-ss he likes so long as he does 
not violate thr law. 

Others will acquiesce in ftrling that worse evils may await 
them if Ihey do not accept this form of self-government, even 
though it might cut them off from some ix)ssibilitit-s <]f profit 
through individual adventure. 

Still a third class will accfjit the new regime through sheer 
wi-ariniss. Having gone thntugh four years of deprt-ssion Ihey 
are trx) tired to hght. 

.\nd on the other hand tht-re will Ix- business men whi>. 
even if comiK'lIed to surrender, will, in their hearts, hold to 
the faith that free comin-tition and the right of thf individual 
lit (ry have br<mght the world forward and could do u again. 

Lining up the minorities . . . 

♦ FEW industries are without "ruthless minorities ' which 
are always ready to desert c«K)perative agn-ements and fol- 
low their own pathway to f)rohls. It is easy to set' thai if 9f) 
[K-r cent of an industry lines up a program of slvirter hours 
and better pay. the other ten. by lengthening liours and 
lessening pay. might make great gains 

Proidi nt llarriman wa-« aski-d what, under his trade as- 
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sociation plan, could be done to these men. His answer was: 
"They'll be irealtd like any maverick. They'll be rojK-d, 
branded and n\ade lo run with the herd." 

Supplementing faith by works . . . 

★ LISTEN to talk of what caused the depression and you'll 
find thai one group of arguers will tell you it's fear i another 
name for lack of confidence ) while a second Kroup will tell 
you that depression is caused by facts, the war. distorted 
relations tjf production and consumiition. unbalanced bud- 
gets, an e.xcessive and dangerous debt structure. 

Both sides are partly riftht. Depressions are made by facts 
and added to by fear. Depressions are overcome as facts 
right themselves and fear gives way to faith. 

The second half of April and the first ten days of May 
saw both conditions correcting themselves. The panic which 
(K'ssimism producirs gave way to hojjc. Meads that had only 
been shaken to every BURgeslion of betterment began to nod 
in approval when others said, "Things kxik better, don't 
they?" 

But fear doL>sn't pass by itself. It needs some facts to drive 
it away. .'\nd the facts of the last six weeks arc favorable 
to faith. 

With scarcely an exception, the major indices of industry 
have grown more cheering. Sales of automobiles are greater, 
freight car loadings arc higher, steel production is fast near- 
ing a point where profits are possible. 

If desi)air has given way to hope, if men are ready to Ix-- 
lieve that "times are better," then it remains for them fo 
translate that ojntidence into action. 

With all reverence, we might take as a text for these times 
a part of the fourteenth verse of the second chapter of the 
General Epistle of James: 

"What doth it profit though a man say he hath faith and 
have not works?" 

Wage scales and income . . . 

* INDUSTRIALISTS were inclined to discuss the word- 
ing of one phrase in President Roosevelt's speech to the 
United States Chamber at lis annual meeting, 'The President 

said; 

"The average of the wage scale of the nation has gone 
down during the past four years more rapidly than the ajst 
of living," 

Said the treasurer of a large manufacturing company: 
"If the President had said that the wage earners' incomes 
had gone down faster than the cost of living I shouldn't have 
had a question. And it may seem unimixirtant that wage 
scales have not gone down as rapidly. But this is what hap- 
pens: 

"In our own plant the wage rate has only been cut ten 
per cent, while oflke and executive salaries have been cut 
from 20 to 40 per cent with tlie heaviest cuts in the highest 
salaries. I'he man in the factttry has been harder hit because 
his hours of work have been cut. When we have more work 
and put the man who has had two or three days a week back 
to four or live his wages will automatically go up while 
salaries will stay where they are. In fact the last thing in our 
business to be inflati-d or reflated will Ije nty salary and the 
president's." 

Harder work brings business . . . 

it "TllRKK years ago." said a representative of a large 
corporation, "our executives all had been bitten by the down- 
town office bug. The infection started in the boom days when 
one of our plant executives dt<cided that he would much 
rather have his desk in the downtown oflice than at the 
plant. One after another succumbed. Finally they were all 
at desks downtown. 



"Then the sales force succumbed. Many of our best men 
insisted that they be nuide district s;Ues managers, wuh ap- 
jitopriate oflici's, and that somebody else should do the leg 
work they had Ix-en doing. 

"Then the depression came on. and our company was feel 
ing it. The desk-sitters were chorusing the blues. The fact 
that their feet were on their desks didn't interfere at all with 
their vocalizing. 

"Their chorus didn't have a bit of effect. The depression 
hung on. 

"Finally the boss got wise. He cleaned out the downtown 
olTice. He sent the plant executives back to their plants, told 
them to get on the job out there and slay there. 

"lie cleaned out a lot of district sates managers' olTices. 
He t(X)k crack sijlesmen out of their chairs, put ^aml1Il■ cases 
back in their hands, told them there was ljusiness to be had 
and that tlu-y had belter get it. 

"Shirt sleeves were rolled up throughout our organization. 
We got busy and busini-ss began to roll in not a flood, of 
course, but a comfortable volume. One erstwhile district 
sales manager who had gone back on the firing line -where 
he should have been all the time rolled up a s;iles volume 
within five pi-r cent of the mark he had set back in 1929. (Xir 
morale is uj) and we're really fighting. 

"I think that most of us in the organization are getting 
a whale of a lot more kick out of our jobs today than we 
ever did back in the mahogany desk days when we were 
having our delusions of grandeur." 

IiKsuranee or investment? . , . 

-k IT W,\S a warning figure that M. A. Linton, President 
(jf the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, cited to insurance salesmen at a recent mming. 
Since the depression began he said "the institution of life in- 
surance has readily paid out more than S4,000,OOfJ,Q(XJ in 
casli to meet demands for cash and loan values not to men- 
tion another $3,000,000,000 in death claims, matured endow- 
ments and other rK)licy payments." 

Mr. Linton felt that an unfair drain was being put ujwn 
the life companies. 

He thought that conservators of banks were in part re- 
sponsible. On this pfjint he said: 

Hundreds ol millions of dollars are lied up in the more than 
."l.fKXi banks lhat have noi opened unrestrictedly. Conservator> 
and others would like immensely to realize on loans and have the 
borrowers get the money from the life insurance companies. The 
institiiiion of lile insurance wants lo be helpful but it would be 
unreasonable lo expect it lo come lo the rescue of an abnotmal 
situation such as this. 

There is justice in what Mr. Linton says, but perhaps the 
insurance companies themselves have in the past placed too 
much emtihasis on the investment side of their [wlicies, the 
ability to borrow on them, the cash surrender value and per- 
hai>s laid too little emphasis on the thought that the one out- 
standing purpose of a life insurance jwlicy is to provide pro- 
tection in case of death. 

Radio and newspapers . . . 

it I?.'\DIO has been having its troubles, troubles which are 
the almost inevitable penalty of growth. 

The .-^sscctated Press has called ui">on its members that 
they should limit news broadcasting, while the .\merican 
NewsjiajR-r Publishers Association has gone on record as 
saying of radio programs: 

Newspapers should not publish such programs free of charge 
and should publish them, when offered, only as advertising matter. 
It) be paid for as other advertisinK is paid fur. 

The publishers, however, are apt to think twice about radio 
programs. With half or more of the home< in .America havin.t; 
radios and with a [wssibility of extracting something from 
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them at almost any hour of the 24, the public is going to 
want the programs and what the public wants it is quite apt 
to Kft. 

Meanwhile the authors and composers are after the radio 
or at least after more money from the radio. In support of 
Iheir case Ihey jiresent some startling figures. 

"Every night," says their brief, "sometime between 7:30 
and 10:00 o'clock it is said that 16,500,000 radio receiving 
sets are operating and that more than 50,000,000 persons 
are listening." 

Contrast with that their statement about phonographs: 

A few years ago there were 8,000.000 phonoEraphs in .American 
homes and almost every one of these bouKlil a number of new 
records each month. Roj-alties from .sale.s of phonograph reeords. 
however, have between 1927 and 1932 dropped to one-fortieth of 
what they previously were. 

Once a popular song sold 1,750,000 copies; now 100,000 
is a heavy sale. Once there were 8,(X)0 shops that carried 
sheet music; now there are 1,200. Yet folks hear more music 
than ever before. 

No wonder the newspaper is uneasy about the radio's ad- 
vertising power. No wonder the song makers hope for larger 
royalties. 

Forerunners of inflation . . . 

ir WHETHER it be the promise of inflation, or a business 
recover\' based on sounder things, prices are starting upward 
in myriad lines. 

Take these items from a single column of business news 
published days before tlie Thomas inflation amendment 
was passed : 

Manufacturers of domestic china notify the trade that prices on 
all lines of dinner ware will be advanced ten to 20 per cent 
around the middle at this month. 

Joshua Bailey & Company announced a one-half cent advance 
in Erwin flannels and in Canton flannels. The Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company advanced all its blanket styles approximately 
ten per cent. 

Ar advance of four to ten per cent in hard surface floor coverings 
was announced at the offices of the Congoleum-Naim Corporation. 
The increase is attributed to rising costs of burlap, cork, liiiseed 
and other raw materials. 

As a result of the advance in leather quotations men's and wo- 
men's suede jackets have been moved up in prices 25 cents each 
by some mills. 

A problem in distribution . . . 

it ONE fact that is constantly blamed for the depression is 
overproduction. We used that word very fluently in 1930 
when it became plainer that depression was to be long-last- 
ing. Then "underconsumption" was substituted for over- 
[>roduction and that was blamed. We didn't produce too 
much, we used tof> little, a change of words rather than of 
facts. 

But did we really produce too much in those years from 
1922 to 1929 so that we were doomed to abstemiousness 
while we absorbed that overproduction or let it rot? 

President Roosevelt in his reassuring speech on the evening 
of May 7 said: "We have found our factories able to turn 
out more goods than we could possibly consume." 

Certainly we never did turn out, one may question if we 
were able to turn out, much more goods than we'd like to 
consume. We did turn nut more than we knew how to get 
into the hands t)f the consumer. Our automobile factories 
ca>i, we are luld. turn out perhaps 8,000,000 cars a year. 
Couldn't 25,000,000 families use a new car ever>' three years 
if only work could be provided and wages kept fairly high? 
Surely they could use far more than the 1,200,000 that were 
turned out in 1932. There is hardly one of us who couldn't 



use more of many things than he ever had in the most pros- 
perous year of his life. 

.^nd figures don't support this talk of overproduction. 
Speaking at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science 
two years ago Carl Snyder showed some research work done 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and said: 

We have plotted the growth of all the leadinf; basic products, 
and this is the central fact they reveal: In hardly any insiance 
was there a rate of increase in 1929 over 1928. or in the average 
Krowth from 1925 to 1929, that cannot be matched within the las[ 
ten or fifteen years prcccriinR, and with no such economic con- 
vulsion foUowinn. 

Fort Huachuca . . . 

•k DISCUSSING possible economies which would give this 
nation a more efficient military defense. Brig. Gen. Henry 
J. Reilly. O. R. C, declared in our March number that 
"Many of our present army posts should be abandoned." 
With his article he submitted a photograph of Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, as one of these establishments. 

Publication of this photograph in this connection brought 
a letter from the Bisbee Chamber of Commerce which reads 
in part: 

Fort Huachuca was established in the late "eighties. The 
Huachuca military reservation is the third largest military reser- 
vation now owned by the United States Government. The cam- 
paign ajjainst C.eronimo and many other campaign? against other 
enemies ha\'e been directed from this fort. 

The flat statement is made that the abandonment of Fort 
Huachuca would save money. It is easy to make a statement but 
difficult to substantiate it. 

Any member of the General Staff and any officer who has served 
at Fort Huachuca will tell you that the abandonment of Fort 
Huachuca will not save money. 

Again, you say that the abandonment of Fon Huachuca would 
improve our defense. Any writer who has knowledge of the western 
and southern border of the United States would never make an 
assertion of that kind. 

The faa is that Fort Huachuca is the only military establish- 
ment between El Paso, Texas, and the Pacilic Coast. Fort Hua- 
chuca is the only military establishment along the Sonora border. 
The entire defense of this country between the New Mexico- 
Arixona line and the Colorado River rests upon the garrison at 
Fort Huachuca. 

.^nd, that you may be informed of recent United States history, 
we may say truthfully that every Mexican revolution since 1912, 
with the exception of one, has originated in the state of Sonora. 
These revolutionary activities greatly concern all of us who live 
in immediate proximity to the Sonoran border. 

loo years of change . . . 

* A PLEAS.A.NT sense of the fitness of things radiates from 
Chicago's determination to make her first hundred years of 
civic age signify to lire world "a century of progress." That 
the persistent vision which translated the primitive sttjckade 
of Fort Dearborn into the opulence of America's second 
largest city should come to such a magnetic measure in a 
period of hard times is its own interpretation of the munici- 
pal motto, "I will." 

Whatever other distinction Chicago has had to share in 
the public mind in deserving its fame as a center of the arts 
and sciences, it has contrived a tradition of industrial big- 
ness with a lavish concern for the development and spread 
[)f a civilizing culture. 

With the memory of the World's Fair of 1893 still green in 
the minds of men now in harness, the comparison of the 
world of 40 years ago will be acutely revealing of the new 
frontiers of science and invention. To the younger genera- 
tion, the exposition offers an inviting opportunity to under- 
stand the underlying paradox of American life— that change 
is tlie only certainly, but an amazing and interesting cer- 
tainty. 



The Thousand "If in Inflation 



By MORRIS EDWARDS 



I • TllC Proposals although this country through its Congress 

has approved inflation, present conditions and 
the proposed procedure are such that no precc' 
dent exists to show what may happen. Here 
are some hopes and fears the course engenders 



^ NEITHER by chanci'. nor by 
f^^/ iHissun- of Rrim nca'ssity. bul 
T as a matter of avowed intent, 
the country is enibarkinR ujmot the great 
adventure of inflation. Us first phase is 
the jTifKt signilicant change in national 
monetary (xilicy since 1879. It would be 
difficult to conceive of a business rela- 
lionsliij) or transaction that will not be 
caught up in the priKess and profoundly 
affected. 

Even in its simplest form, monetary 
inflation is the gateway to a thousand 
batlling "if's." In the present instance, 
fiowever, inflaii<iii i;^ bvmu, ajifilied to a 
set of circumstances strikingly different 
from those usually thought of in con- 
nection with such experiments. More- 
over, the objectives now sought are nu- 
merous and unusual. Tlien, to top it off. 
inllation at this time is being undertaken 
by methods quite out of the ordinary. 
As a consecjuence, the "if's" multiply 
well-nigh to inlinity. 

Why is inflation? Through all the 
talk of reasons or methods runs one 
common beckoning theme to expand 
and revive business activity. That is the 
ultimate goal. Mile(x>sts along the road 
toward that end include the forcible 
lifting of commodity [irices, the easing 
of debt burdens, the strengtheniiiR of 
America's strategic jxisition in inter- 
national economic negotiations, and the 
reawakening of what had bt-tome an 
almost neurotic public state of mind. If, 
as many Ix'lieve. the nation was fright- 
ened into the hospital of dei)ression, 
ix'rhaps it can be h<ii)ed and smiled out. 

Even witli respect to these purptjses 
and purposes can In- indicated more ac- 
curately than methods can be explained 
and |X)tential etTects anticipated the 
inflation now in j)rocess loses touch with 
the familiar precedents fif Ijistory. Most 
inflations grow out of unbalanced gov- 
ernmeni l>udg»'ts, wobbling government 
credit, and the desire to seize ujxjn any 
tiandy e.vjx-dient to avert a day fif fiscal 
reckoning. That is, inflation usually is 
used to pro\'ide paper money for public 
exfK-nditures lhat could not be financed 
by ordinary methods. 

The recent move here, however, has 
no such commonjiiacc origin. The most 
herculean efforts have Ixrn made to 



balance the federal budget, and the (lov- 
ernnient's credit jmsition is consequently 
easier. Thus, at the very time inflation 
was being projMjsed, the pressure from 
the tktvernnienl's own fiscal affairs 
was diminishing rather than increasing. 
With that factor removed, the purixwes 
of the experiment now under way have 
lo Ik- found in tlie cie>ife to achieve gen- 
eral economic object ives, and there is 
little ex[K'rience by which the use of in- 
flationary measuri-s ft)r such purposes 
can he gauged. 

What is inflation? It is one of those 
Aladdin's Lamp words that nK'an all 
things to all men. Webster says lhat "to 
inflate" is "to expand or increase ab- 
normally or improperly." 

Inflation's early stages 

A H 1(11 1 official of the Federal Reserve 
System recently said privately: 

To some pt-ople, irillatiim means only 
ihc rollapsf ol lurreni'y. as happi-ned in llu' 
Kussiaii nible and die tier man mark in the 
last stages of those intiations. Hul it does 
not have lo come lo that, and those violent 
episodes provide no key to understandinR 
the early slases of an inflation. 

In the early slaves, it is almo.st impos-sible 
to (iisliriKiiish biivint'ss e.vpansion resukinn 
from inflation from business expansion re- 
siiUinK from luirmal and healthy resump- 
tion (»f ofonomie activity. During Uie gen- 
eration of increasinu land values in Florida 
before the final boom and collapse, or dur- 
inu the almost ten years of rising securities 
price- before the final convulsive climax in 
Wall Street, no one could say positively 
that those advances wore unhealthy. As a 
matter of fact, in both cases for a long lime, 
the pfienomenon was merely the rise of 
prices based on sound and Krowing values. 
So, when you think of inflation as applied 
to our affairs today, it i< necessary to rc- 



iiicniU-r Ifial we ran do a lot of inflating 
Irorn present levels t)l depressed values 
without reaching a price level out of line 
with the normal business activity of a 
nation of more than 12(>,t)*)0,0(K) people-. 
The business man today need- lo under- 
stand Uie early stages nf inflationary move- 
ments, whether ihey be normal or artificial, 
rather than frettinK about a final ealastroph- 
ie collapse. That phase does not come for 
a long time, if, indeed, it has to come al all. 

What is the procedure in this infla- 
tion? In a general way. it is simple. The 
President is authorised, in his discre- 
tujn and not by mandate, lo place in 
o)X"ration one, stime, all, or none of 
five measures of inflationary nature 
which Congress has s(.iecified. The pro- 
cedure, on at least two jxiints, is as 
distinctive as the presenl pur()oses are 
unusual. 

First, all of the methods lo be per- 
mitted are outlined in advance. That is 
in sharp contrast with inflation by 
means of aimless drift from one ex- 
pedient to another, with no one move 
tx-ing thought out esjjecially in relation 
to the next. 

Second, wide |Hmer i.s vi-sted in a 
single executive authority who may be 
able to exercise some control over 
events- rather than in the hands of 
frantic finance ministers and log-rolling 
legislative bodies — who usually turn 
out to be slaves of events and of their 
own [irevious actions. 

What are the methods to be (x-r 
milted under this general program? The 
first device is use of a [jrocess that has 
come to be called "open market opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banks." 
The limit placed ufxin such oju'rations 
is S3.fMXM100,rKm. 

Then, if such operations prove in- 
adequate, or lor any »)ther reason addi- 
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WHEN YOUR BANKER SAYS, 



NO 



Possibly you are the oocac fault. The 
banker undoubtedly would accom- 
modate you were your house in or- 
der. Your problem is to overcome 
present limitations of capital, real 
or fancied, by judicious manage- 
ment. It's surprising how far dollars 
will stretch when under Control. 
When buying, selling, making and 
spending are constantly imder exec- 



utive scrutiny, losses are prevented 
before they happenorchecked while 
they are still young and small. With 
budgets balanced and expense gov- 
erned to leave something for profit, 
the income statement must neces- 
sarily improve. Then borrowing 
becomes simple. But it requires op- 
eration guided by accurate, ana- 
lyzed and current Conlrol Figures. 



Powers produces these Control Fig- 
ures as an unpaid -for by-product 
of routine accounting operations. 
Powers machines are leased, there- 
fore require no capital investment. 
A representative will gladly 
match his time with yours and 
show you how, in your business, 
one dollar can be made to do 
what only many could do before. 




POWERS SERVES: BANKING; trust accounting, investment control, 
stock transfer, general accounting. CHAIN STORE: inyenlory control, automatic 
billing & analysis. LTILITIES: hilling inventory, general accounting, FEDERAL, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting, statistical data. INDUSTRIAL a: COMMERCIAL: 
distribution costs, sales analyses & conlrol, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, 
freight, station accounting & statistics. INSURANCE.- life, fire, casualty, fraternal. 

WE AWAIT YOUR REQUEST 



POWERS 

( PUNCHED CARD ) 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

Division of REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 



FOR 



PARTICULARS 




Don't Wear 



fs for June, 1933 



IPi^D THIRSTY 



Face 



Refresh yourself 
Bounce back to normal 



You look the way you fee!. • Refresh your- 
self with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, and bounce 
to a happy normal. • An ice-cold Coca-Cola is more 
than just a drink. It's a very particular kind of drink 
— combining those pleasant, wholesome substances 
which foremost scientists say do most in restoring 
you to your normal self. Really delicious, it invites a 
pause, a pause that will refresh you. © 



cock 'CO CO., •f|L>*T*>. V. 



lUSlNESS for June,' 
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lional measures are required in ihc 
judgment of I lie President, he is author- 
ized: 

- lo direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
lo issue not more than S3,O(X>,000iXM) of 
notes as provided in the Act of 1862 (green- 
backs) for the purpose of mertiuR malurinK 
federal cbliKations, wiih thf notes to be re- 
tired four per rent annually; 

to fw by procinmaiion the weight of 
the gold dollar in grains nine-tenths fine at 
an amount that "he finds is necessary to 
protect the foreiRti commerce of the United 
States against the adverse effect of depreci- 
ated foreign currencies," or, in case of inter- 
national agreement, lo fix tlie gold dollar's 
weight in accordance therewith, but mn 
reduce it by more than SO per 
cent; 

—to accept up to $10().0(K,fXX1 of 
Ml'.'i't in payment of obligations due 
from foreign governments, during 
a period of one year, and at a value 
of not more than 50 cents an ounce, 
and,' or, 

— to provide for the free coinage 
of silver at a ratio to gold which he 
might see fit to determine. 



We ourselves don't know how this phase 
of the inHatiou plan would work. We 
already have more than enough resources 
to prtivide accommodations to customers of 
sound credit standing. The trouble is that 
our usual customers arc not using the credit 
which they can have. Providing us with 
more credit resources does not nece.ssarily 
change our customers' frame of mind. On 
the other hand, if business activity or com- 
modity prices should increase sufliciently to 
induce our customers to start projects or 
make commitments for which credit would 
be needed, it is conceivable that we well 
could use part or even all of the enormous 
credit which could be developed from this 
additional If^l.OOO.lKXMHH). But no amount 
of liquidity i^ liktly to persuade a banker 



The Procedure 
of Inflation 



to lend, money to carry on expanded 
business operations. 

The provision for having the govern- 
ment receive silver at 5(1 cents an ounce 
in payment of intergovernmental debts, 
if it should be used, would be ititended 
to increase the market price of silver, 
provide additional currency based on 
silver, and complete a gesture of friend- 
liness to the great silver-holding nations. 
In one sense also this [irovision is po- 
tential "trading material" in inter- 
national neKotialions. 

A more drastic inflationary device is 
the one involving reduction in the gold 
content (now 25.8 grains, ,900 fine) 
of the dollar. It has ramifica- 
tions and possible effects — to say 
nothing of legal complications 
arising from contracts stated in 
dollars "of the present standard 
of weight and fineness" at time 
of execution— that stretch out 
limitlesslv. 



Open market policy 



THE President is authorized, in his discretion, to 
place in otwration one, some, all or none of these 
measures : 



Higher prices in dollars 



HOW are these things supposed 
to work? Take first the plan for 
§3,000,000,000 of "open market 
operations." The Federal Re- 
serve Banks would go into the 
bond market, just like any oth- 
er purchaser, and buy United 
States Government securities. If 
these were bought from member 
banks, the selling bank would re- 
ceive a deposit credit at its Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. If bought 
from other sellers, their accounts 
at their own banks would be 
credited, and their banks in turn 
credited at the Federal Reserve. 
The same device was employed 
on a smaller scale under Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The idea is to put in the hands 
of the banks as much as $3,000,- 
000,000 of liquid funds in addi- 
tion to the large liquid funds 
they already have, in the hope 
that they will lend the money to 
commercial borrowers whose activities 
would stimulate commodity prices and 
provide employment. 

The only question here is whether 
the banks would keep the money idle, 
thus destroying the desired effect, or 
would lend it to their customers because 
of their necessity for earning a return 
on their assets. When the banks sell 
government securities, they give up 
assets which pay interest and get cash 
or deposit credit which pays little or 
none. 

The hope is that the banks will lend 
it. The fear is that they will not. Dis- 
cussing the matter with a small group, 
the president of a large middle western 
bank recently said: 



i( To negotiate with the Federal Reserve Board 
for them to purchase up to S3.0(X1,I)00,000 of govern- 
ment securities through open market operations; 

if To direct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
not more than $3,000,000,000 of notes as provided 
in the Act of 1862 (greenbacks) for the purpose of 
meeting maturing federal obligations, with the notes 
lo be retired four per cent annually; 

if To frx by proclamation the weight of the gold 
dollar in grains nine-tenths fine at an amount Uiat 
"he finds is necessarjr to protect the foreign com- 
merce of the United States against the ad\'erse 
effect of depreciated foreign currencies," or, in cast 
of international agreement, to fix the gold dollar's 
weight in accordance therewith, but not reduce it 
by more than 50 per cent; 

if To accept up to S10(),lXK),0fKy of silver in pay- 
ment of obligations due from foreign governments, 
during a period of one year and at a value of not 
more than 50 cents an ounce: and/or. 

if To provide for the free coinage of silver at a 
ratio to gold which he might see fit to determine. 



to make loans lo persons or firms of doubt- 
ful credit standing and they seem to be the 
only ones from whom we recently have 
been receiving credit applications. 

In the prtKess involved, the issue 
of $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks— un- 
secured United States notes - would be 
much the same as the "open market 
operations." It would take interest- 
bearing government obligations out of 
the hands of banks and other owners 
and in return would give them currency 
or deposit credit. Under both plans, the 
money would find its way into about the 
same institutions and private hands — 
the present owners of government bonds 
and interest-bearing notes. The hope 
would be that business men thus would 
be persuaded to borrow, and the banks 



THE precise manner in which 
this plan would work, if used, is 
made hazy and obscure by the 
many conflicting, highly tech- 
nical, theories surrounding the 
action of gold, but its generally 
accepted effect would be to de- 
preciate the purchasing power 
of the dollar in terms of com- 
modities, and thus increase the 
price of commodities in terms of 
dollars. Contracts calling for re- 
ceipt of money — bonds, notes, 
mortgages, insurance policies, 
barik deposits, building and loan 
certificates, and all other obliga- 
tions of fixed yield in terms of 
dollars — would be likely to be 
reduced in value, not in the 
terms written on their face, but 
in the purchasing power of the 
money called for by those terms. 
Conversely, contracts calling for 
the payment of dollars would be 
correspondingly lightened in bur- 
den. Fixed-yield obligations 
would call for the same number 
of dollars that they always have, but 
the number of bushels of wheat, bales 
of cotton, etc., which would have to 
be sold to acquire the dollars to make 
such payments would be reduced. 

The last possible method — coinage of 
silver at a ratio to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent—is the reincarnation of Bryan and 
"Coin" Harvey and the 16 to 1 plan for 
which their names are famous. Depend- 
ing upon the degree to which the ratio 
fixed would be lower than the existing 
ratio between the prices of silver and 
gold, the price of silver would tend lo 
be increased. This, too, is a proposal 
whose workings and probable effects are 
much obscured by conflicting conten- 
tions and theories. 



:i'Who Owes? Who Owns? 



WflO wiN be luliM-d. who hun by in 
flation' Stiiatin Thomas of Oklahonui. 
inojxmfnt of ihi- " Imi-nt, 
ki thi- cat iHJt o( n in a 

sptt-ch in the Senatt: he liaid: 
Thi> hundred billion dollars ol wealth and 
huyinK power now rest« in the hands of 
thosi- who own the bank deposits and fixed 
investments, biind^ and nviri Rages. ... II 
ih. ' , powers are 

t > re, ii must 

ltJIl^^lI Ln.li ^hn),! » •,.,<)i «( irj the hands 
of pers«m-. who now have it, who did nol 
buy it, who did not earn it. who do nol 
deserve it. who must nol retain it. bafk 
to the other side the debtor rias.s of the 
Republic, the pt-ople who owe the mass 
debts of the nation 

I have said that the Senator let the 
cat out of the bag. What he did let out 
of the baR was mit h> humdrum, com- 
rntjnplace an animal as a cat, but rather 
a mythical monster, jx'rhans a hipfx)- 
RrilT or a unicorn, for the Si-nator's 
statement seemed lo be based on the 
mrwt questionable assumption that the 
jxipulation of the I'nited Stales divides 
ilsflf naturally and definitely into two 
classes, a small jtroup of those who own 
and a great Rroup of those who owe - 
that the creditor goats can be divided 
from the debtor sheep. 

The Senator seems also to be sulTcr- 
ing from the delusion that a very few 
I)cr«ions in this country have practically 
all the wealth the old, oft -quoted and 
always unproven statement that five ix.'r 
cent of the population have 95 jx'r cent 
of the wealth (the statement lakes dif- 
ferent forms). 

Returns of incomes for 1931 throw a 
little liRht on this p<iint. Only 3,fXK),(KK) 
returns were made for that year. Let's 
call a millionaire a |x;rson who returns 
an income of S50,flO0 or more. There 
were about 1 l/KM} of them that year and 
they had less than ten iier cent of the 
repoited income although they con- 
tributed 63 per cent of ix;rsonal income 
taxes. It must he remembered also that 
the S.OOO.tXK) income ta.x re|X)rts repre- 
sent only a small part of the income and 
wealth of the country. 

As to who are debtors and who are 
creditors, it is plain that no one can 
divide the world into the two classes, 
owers and owners. Many, jwrhap6 most, 
of those who would be affected by in- 
flation both owe and own. II I have 
money in the bank and a mortgage on 
my house, the bank owes me and 1 owe 
the holder of the mortgage. 

In which class is a stockholder? 
Most of us think of him as being in the 
owner class, but as Profe*isor Kemmerer 
of Princeton recently pointed out, the 
largest debtor class in the United States 
is the stockholder. Said this exywrt on 
public finance: 

Our principal creditor in the United 
States on long time account, is the bond- 
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arid uihcr aiTKuliural loans . 

-A I ' ' ol our Ixnids i^ nAiad by 

insni. ;i.inie< s;iviru:s hank-, and 

, • ' . I, 

litit in-'iiaiiiKiiN m Uim tnUKWinciii lunds. 
by peiiMon fund--, and hv widnws and 
orphans, and oilier beru .1 funds 

held in tmsi. These ireii. ir tin^l 

ain.ser\'ativc invcstinK da ■ s whose 

wellare is a matter ol . .ii social 

imix>rinnro that we protwl niitny o( them 
by sjxtial laws which restrirt the invest- 
ment of trust funds to a limited and sup- 
posedly safe field of invi ^'ni.-i' In ihesi' 
restrictions, bonds and r ire fav- 

ored, and investments in m . ; - iike com- 
mon Htticks are usually disfavored. 

So that a great i)art (if Senator 
Thomas' "people who owe the massed 
debts of the nation " are the people who 
own the corporations. 

If S^-nator Thomas had dtxlared that 
the purfwsi- of the amendment was to 
take from the solvent to give to the 



he mtKht haw been morv 

But w the Senator get his 

tigut. "(.OOC ' u-h is lo 

be • ' to the of out 

III llie (JW.iple 
i> of the loation 
i ^iiit-s as to the total amount ol debt 
in ihe I'm'- '^i:^!!-* are at b»"sl 
but tin I them don't 

v I I" ..iiid $175.IN"«. I" kX) and nuisi 
of them run nearer S15().(>0<MXH),(KKV 
Hell ■ iigures; 

I "nil. . ' ' .\ 
drbl 

State and City • iKl 

Listed bonds dace valm .-i .t»i inio.DOO 
Lrban mortgaKes .' '"m.khmni 

Farm mortKaKe« 

To that must Ix- addi-d bonds not 
listed on the stock exchange, debts ol 
partnerships and individuals oUkt than 
by mortgage, etc. These would raise the 
total bul leave it still lar below the 
Senator s S2(XK()iX),0(K),f)0(). M»)rw>ver, 
S35.(W)ft,OfK).(KKt o( the debt is federal, 
state and cily and (or that we are all re- 
sixmsible. It may nol be unlair to say 
that so lar as those debls are concerned 
we are all in the debtor class. 

Certainly the pro[X)sal of taking a 
S2Wl,r)(MJ.niXi.f)fK( burden ofT the shoul- 
ders ol the many and putling it on the 
few is a dim and distant vision. 



3 "What of the Individual? 



I low and to what extent will inflation 
affect the individual'' Will the merchant 
))rofit more than the salaried man? 
What classes of the community will be 
affected? 

Such questions put to economists and 
bankers will be met by other questions: 
How much inflation shall we have? Will 
it stop with efforts to expand credit and 
perhaps the issuance of a restricted 
amount of new currency, or shall we go 
the reckless route of rising prices, more 
money, still higher prices, still more 
money, until we reach chans and all old 
values are destroyed? 

Let us assume that we have a limited 
increase in credit facilities and addi- 
tional currency which are the first two 
provisions of the Thomas amendment. 
The purpose is to raise prices, and that 
means lower the value of money. Where 
we had 50 cent wheat we shall have dol- 
lar wheat or to turn it around, where 
we had the two bushel dollar we shall 
have the one bushel dollar. If it all 
worked nut evenly we should have, in- 
stead of the S5 a day workman and the 
S50 a week salesman, the SIO a day 
workman and the $100 a week sales- 
man. Interest ought to go up so that the 
five per cent a year on SlOO, or ten 
bushels of wheat, would be ten per cent 
and still be ten bushels. 

If il worked out like that, all would 



bi' lovely. \]\ of us would feel richer, 
and none of us would be. 

It dfx.'sn't, however, work that way. 
Prices may go up but wages and salaries 
go up more slowly and interest from 
fixed investments stands still in dollars 
and drops in buying power. In theory, 
then, where a country inflates the wise 
man is he who borrows promptly and 
turns his borrowings into commtxlities 
which will rise in price. In practice 
that's a doubtful course. Inflations are 
likely to end, liki' blowing uji a toy bal- 
l(x>n. m an explosion with little of value 
left. Few of us who have been brought 
up to put our savings into savings banks 
or government bonds or mortgages are 
equipix'd to deal profitably with a rising 
commodity market, or to add to our 
possessitin of actual things with the idea 
of s«'!ling them at the right moment. 

II Mr. Smith, who works all day in 
the oflice of a coal merchant and has 
S2,0(X) in a savings bank, should draw 
out that money and with it buy a 
$2.0fK) diamond for his wife, telling her 
that he did it because Congress had or 
might adopt an inflation |X)licy, she 
would probably think he had suddenly 
gone daft. 

But we can lake a few typical cases 
and aik how inflation will hit them, on 
the assumption that we get not chatjs 
with billion dollar postage stamiw, but 
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A TYPEWRITER THAT 
OPERATES ENTIRELY FROM THE KEYBOARD 




Here is the most important contribution to type- 
writer operation in more than a decade ... a type- 
writer in which electricity saves the wasted energy 
and motion that make typing so tiring. 

In this new typewriter the motor does all the 
heavy work — returning the carriage, spacing auto- 
matically to the next writing line, and shifting 
to capitals. The keyboard is standard. There is 
no new touch to learn. The lessening of fatigue 
results in increased production. 

This new electric carriage typewriter is guaran- 
teed by Burroughs. It is backed by the same 
Burroughs service organization that for years has 



serviced electrically-operated Burroughs machines 
in offices throughout the world. 

Like all Burr(jughs Typewriters, this new machine 
is displayed in local Burroughs offices. Telephone 
today for a demonstration in your own office 
— or write for free illustrated, descriptive folder. 

BURKOUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. DETROIT. MICH. 

BURROUGHS 
TYPEWRITE R 



JfVi^-N ^hmun(i your heat BDHHOt'Clls dcatcr ftfra.u' nn'>itwn :\'atiOH'j[ Btixincst 



a mtasurcd nnti a ri'stricttd increase in 
furn-ncy. 

Q. A man owns his houst-. free and 
clear, nor is he m debt in any other 
way. He works on a salary and has no 
occasion to make bank loans. He has 
an adiquati' amount of insurance and a 
few thousand dollars 'par value i in 
sticks and two or three ixmtts. Will he 
be hurt or heljx'd? 

A. His house will have a lughcr si:ll- 
inj? value, but if he does not care to sell 
it, of cours*-, he will realize nothing al 
present from that. Since he has no debt 
ujjon it. he can gain nothinK by the pay 
ment. H he owns bonds he will lose in 
so far as his income from them loses in 
Kenerat purchasing power or, in other 
words, as the ctjst of living rises. He 
might well benefit from his stock own- 
ershiji as a result of inxprovcmcnt in 
business conditi»)ns, 

Q. Another man has just received 
$5,CKX) ihrough the paying off of a mort- 
gage. He doesn't want the money idle 
even in his bank. It's a substantial part 
of siivings, and his training tells him to 
put it into a government or other very 
high grade bond or to invest it in a high 
grade mortgage. Should he seek a new 
place for his money? 

A. The S5.000 will depreciate in 
value in any high grade bond or first 
mortgage to the extent to which prices 
in general rise. If such a man wishes 
to share in the expected prosperity he 
must own real estate or some kind of 
common sttKks. There is. of 
course, no guarantee that he 
will gain by such investment 
and it requires some sjiecial 
knowledge and alertness to 
watch such investments but if 
inflation "works" that should 
be the result. 

Q. — Three men live in 
neighboring houses of about 
the same value. One man 
owns his house free and clear. 
One man owns his subject to 
a mortgage for about all it 
will stand while the third 
rents his. .Assuniinj; that these 
men have practically the same 
amount of income from the 
same sources which of the 
three is best ofT under infla- 
tion? Or, is there no real dif- 
ference in the way they are 
afTccted? 

A. — The man living in the 
rented house may have to pay 
higher rents if inflation gets 
well under way. The man who 
owns his house, mortgaged, 
will be benelUed by having 
his money income increased 
and his equity correspond- 
ingly increased. It is prob- 
able that his money income 
may be increased so that it 
will be easier for him to pay 



the interest on, and principal of, the 
debt. The one who owns his house free 
and clear would be Ijenefited ;H"rha{)s by 
an iricreasi- in projierty values, but less 
than if he had mortgaged his projx^rty. 
Of the three the man who is in debt 
would have the best chance of making 
an actual gain. 

Q. Take three other men of equal 
income. One draws his from a trust fund 
or a pension; another has a fixed salary, 
while the third gets his living from com- 
missions on sales. It is obvious that the 
tirst man would suffer under inflation 
since he has no chance of increasing his 
income measured in money and mea- 
sured in buying jwwer it would bi* less. 
Would the other two be adversely af 
fi-cted? Would they be affected to the 
same dtrgree? 

A. The man with a fixed salary 
might be able to obtain an increase if 
business prosperwi, but it is probable 
that that increase would lag behind the 
increase in the cost of living. The man 
living on commissions would also be af- 
fected by a loss in the purchasing jiower 
<)f his commission, but would have more 
chance of being helped by business 
stimulation. 

Q. What about a farmer in Iowa 
whose farm is unencumbered. If prices 
gcj up, which is the announced purjwse 
of the inflation plan, wouldn't he be 
better off? Or would the prices of what 
he buys and what he sells rise at so 
nearly the same rate that he would 





"Well, Here Goes!" An inflation cartoon by 
Darling in the New 'Vork Herald-Tribune 



be neilher belter nor worse off? What of 
his neighbor whose farm is mortgaged. 
Would not he be helixd nyore' 

\. The owner of the unmortgaged 
farm probably would get more for his 
products, but the value would be offs*'t 
by rising prices for his purchases. How- 
ever, it may well be tijal the pricj-s of 
farm products would rise faster and 
IH'rhaps further than the prices of the 
manufactured goods he buys so thai he 
would for a lime ap(x:ar to be belter 
off than the town dweller. The farmer 
with a mortgage will, of course, be 
helixd more proiK)rtionately than his 
neighbir vvitlmut one. It will, if inflation 
folk)ws its expected course, lake fewer 
bushels of wheat or [xiunds of hogs to 
pay the interest than it did in 1932. 

Q. Here's a man who has a paid 
up insurance jioiicy for S10,00n, His 
[losition is fairly clear but what of the 
man who contemplates taking out a 
IKflicy' 

A. The proceeds of the paid-up 
liolicy would, if inflation takes its his- 
toric course, be worth less in bread and 
butter and shoes and rent than they 
were worth last year. However, a limited 
inflation might helji the position of in- 
surance companies by making their 
mortgage holdings more collectible as to 
interest and jirincipal and that latter 
statement would apply t(t a man con- 
templating insurance. .After all, his pay- 
ments would have to be made in current 
money and, if that money were worth 
less, then the goods or ser- 
vices which he has to sell 
might be worth more and his 
income, reckoned in dollars, 
higher. For I he pros|X'Ctive 
insurer, the situation might 
well work into st>mething ap- 
proaching a balance. 

Q. — Here's a merchant who 
has a stock investment re- 
cently at current prices of 
$10,000. He has abfjut $5,000 
in cash, owes his bank S5.0<M3 
and has another $10,0(M) due 
from customers. What of 
him? 

A. — In theory he should 
add to his inventory before 
prices rise and try to collect 
what is owed him for that 
pun^ose. Still talking theory, 
any chorus of inflationists 
would sing "The more we 
owe, the better we are." Il is 
true that a period of infla- 
tion offers opportunities for 
merchants to make money 
such as periods of defiatifm 
cannot. People may readily 
be tempted to buy by a feel- 
ing that money is going down 
and g(K>ds are going up. But, 
on the other hand, merchan- 
dising calls for great alertness 
in times of inflation. 
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"Why not arrange this guaranteed 
protection for your wife? 




You, like mostfamily men, are 
concerned about the future 
of your wife and children. You 
would like to make sure, in cose 
anything happens to you> that 
your family will have on Income 
and that funds are provided 
to pay the monthly bills |ust 
as regularly as they are paid 
today. 

The Monthly Income plan of 
insurance will take care of these 
things for you. It enables you 
to plan with your wife for the 
exact amount which she will 
receive each month. The pay- 
ment is guaranteed and the 
guarantee is backed by the full 
strength of the life insurance 
company. 

Monthly Income insuronce will 



make it possible for your wife to 
plan intelligently for the future, 
adjusting her household budget 
to fit her income. 

The Monthly Income plan is 
plain, understandable and busi- 
nesslike. You pay a definite 
sum every month. If your wife 
has to go on without you she will 
get a definite sum each month 
for the period specified. It en- 
ables you to plan now for your 
family's future and guarantees 
that your plans will be carried 
out. 

Monthly Income should be port 
of every well-planned Program 
of Insurance. See a Metropolitan 
Field -Man for advice on this 
subject — or mail the attached 
coupon. 



Metropo/i/an Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

— create esfofes ond imro/nes for families 
— pay off mortgoges 
— educofe children 

— provide income in the event of re- 
Urement 

— estobJ/sh business credifs 

— Sfafailize business orgoni^aJions by 
indemnifying thsm ogamst the loss 
of key-men 

— provide group proleclion for em- 
ployees covering accideni, sickness, 
old age and death 

— provide income on occounf of dis- 
abilily resullmg from perianal ac- 
cident or sic^tness. 

Me/ropofilon policies on individual lives, 
in vor/ous deparfmenfs, range from 
%\,0CO up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less — 
premiums payoble of convenienJ periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its ossels ore field for the benefif 
of i(s policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is relumed (o ils policytiolders 
in (he form of dividends. 



Metropolitan Life 
(nsurofice Company, 
1 Modison Avenue, iH) 
New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation on 
my part, I shall be glad to 
hove you send me infor- 
mation OS to how I may 
arrange a fixed Monthly 
Income for my wife. 




NAME 



ADDflESS 



CITY 



STATE 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

fi'hen writing to METI^O^oLlIAN Life Insubasck ("u.mi'anv fl.wf mriifi'oit Nation's Business 



O M. L. I. CD. 



The Railroads' Need for a New Deal 



By A. ii. liARiiKR Manugcr, Traiisjiorlalioii and Communication Dept., U. S. Chamber 




The Interstate Commerce Cornmtssion. Some of its duties would be assigned to a Co- 
ordinator under President Roosevelt^s proposed plan for solving railroad problems 



yo 



"T^jy THE launching of the President's 
^/ proKrain fi>f cli-aliiiK witli rail trans- 
y IM)rtatinn i)n»bk'ms brings into fixrus 
a battle which has birn raginR for some time. 
The chief particii)ants are: 

Thf Shil>f>in^ and Tiavdiini, Public, interested 
in low fate>i and gwrf siTvice by whatever means 
of transportation: 

l.iihoT. reluctant lo yield more than it has aheady 
done in rwoKnition of decreased railroad earnings 
and reduced living costs: 

Slorklwldcfs. represented by manaRcments proud 
of perfof manie in (he past decadi' and laying 
[irincipa! tesixmsibility for present dilliculiies to 
unsound regulation. unreKUIaled and subsidized competition and 
haniperinK restricticms ufwn rail carriers: 

Bondholdi Ts. insist inR that their interests and those of millions ol 
insurance policyholders and savinRS depositors shall not be sacri- 
ficed unless and until every possible economy mea.sure has been 
afiplied; 

Ciimfn-ling Trattspoitation Attncies motor, water, air and pipe 
lines alleRinR that much obsolete and expensive rail service 
must Rive way to newer and more economical forms. 

AlthouRh the shipiwr and the public have, in the main, 
been merely bystanders in this battle, they have a large stake 
in its outcome. 

The present situation dates back to 1920 when the rail- 
roads were handed back to their owners after a fjeriod under 
Kovernment control. The Transportation Act. [lassed at that 
time, included provisions intended to assist in reestablish- 
ing them on a s<»und and permanent basis. 

Had these provisions— especially those regarding rates 



TO UNDERSTAND President Roosevelt's pro- 
posals for dealing with the railroad situa' 
tion it is necessary to know jnst what that 
situation is and that it affects you, even if 



u have no actual dealings with the roads 



and consolidation -been decisively enforced, the railroads 
would have lx?en in vastly bt>tter position to meet depression. 
The possible economies and other strengthening effects of 
consolidation would have been m«)re generally applied. The 
hope of ultimately receiving a "fair return" would not have 
been continually held out before the railroads. The feasibility 
of establishing, through the Recapture Clause, a "general 
railroad contingent fund" to assist weaker carriers in times 
of depression would have been tested. 

(The fund contemplated in 1920 was $500,000,000. and 
if the railroads as a wkjle had been permitted to earn a fair 
return Ix'fore the depression, the accumulated fund might 
ranceivably have been greater than all the loans made to 
railroads by the Rt^onst ruction Finance CorfX)ration and 
Railroad Cretlil O)r|'>oration with fewer applicants for 
loans. ) 

This does not imply that non-execution of these features 
of the Transiwrtation .\ct is solely resjwnsible for railrrmd 
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An vJpiiNioN 

from ecerj' man 
concerned v\ith autf)niatic packaging 



The i|uc«rHMi H rlw: 



Pneumatic Scale 

lACkACIMC MACHINERY 



An 

Endorsement 

from the 

PACKAGING 
INDUSTRY 



Of Interest to Every User 

of Packaging Machinery 



L 



Ln February of this year we asked executives of 
concerns using packaging machiner}' to express an 
opinion on a question we believed was vital to them 
and to us. That the question was vital is demonstrated 
by the interest this advertisement aeated and the 
character and number of replies received. 

The consensus of opinion as expressed by execu- 
tives who answered this question clearly indicated 
that the policy of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation 



in designing packaging machinery which embodies a 
maximum of flexibility, consistent with practical 
operation, meets the general approval of the users 
of packaging machinery. 

Pneumatic's accepted high standing in the packag- 
ing machine field has been achieved and maintained by 
its constant endeavor to anticipate definite packaging 
needs and trends with suitable and dependable auto- 
matic packaging equipment. 



Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PNEUMATJC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD , 67 NEWPORT AVE. 
QUINCY, MASS.. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 

Branch OHicci in Nf w York. 1 1 7 Liheriy St.; Chicago. 360 North Miirhiican Av«.; 
San franciico. 32U Market Sc : Melbourne, Vicioru: Siilni'y. N. S. W., anij 
TrafalfU' Home, No, 12 Whiienalt, Lnodoo, EosUnd 



IPhm H-rilinn la P.'^r.i KATic Scjitt l oiipaiiATlow flfitsr mrntion Sotion't Burinttt 
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JifTiculties. Far from it Increasing cnmpetition of cAhcr 
forms ol transportation has contributed to those difTiculti»s. 
Opinions differ as to the part this oomiJetition has played 
and the fairness or unfairness of its various forms but cer- 
tainly it has bc-en an im[Kjrtant factor in some areas. Along 
with the gradual whiltlinR down of the rate structure, in- 
crtasiriR (axes, ttie threat of reca[>ture of excess earninRS in 
prosperous times and the inaljility to accumulate suri)luse!< 
for hard times, it has added greatly to railroad problems 

From other directions, des- 
pite remarkable improvement 
in railroad service in the past 
decade, comes tlie charRe that 
railroad maiiaRements have 
failed tf> lake advantage of 
opixjrtunities to reduce com- 
petitive wastes and acliieve 
ojx'ratinR economies. For ex- 
ample, it is (Hiinted out that, 
in the TO's and 'SO's before it 
was prohibited by law, ixx>l- 
ingof traftic bi'tween ct>mpi-t- 
ing railroad systems was com- 
mon but that since permis- 
sion for pooling was given by 
the TransjKirtation Act of 
1920 the carriers have almost 
entirely failed to practice it. 



Many handicaps 

THE railroads themselves 
now recoRnize many opixir- 
lunities for savings in this 
and other ways but in ex- 
lilanation of the lack of 
^greater progress they point 
it that shi|)[X'rs and regulat- 
ing authorities have resisted 
some of the economies already 
attempted, such as reductions 
in service or abandonment of 
unprofitable branch lines. 

These handicaps and the 
shrinkage of iraflic volume 
due to the depression have 
brought many railroads to the 
threshold of adjustments so 
violent and destructive that 
the controversy leading up to 
the submission of the Presi- 
dent's program has shifted 
from the question of a fair 
return to the st<x:kiioIdcr 
under the provision of the 
1920 law and has centered 
uixin the railroad bond. For 

months, particii>ants in the controversy have largely been en- 
gaged diriictiy or indirectly in attacking ()r defending the 
claims of the railroad bondholder. 

The "emergency" steps taken within the past year and 
those now prfiposed are largely for the protection of the 
bfmdholder's interest. They are justified in the public mind 
by the fact that considerably more than half of the railroad 
bonds are held by savings banks, insurance companies and 
(tther fiduciary institutions, The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its decision in (he 15 Per Cent Rate Case t£.v 
Parle 103) flatly turned down the carriers' pleas for rate 
increases on the basis of a fair return even though the car- 
riers themselves, recognizing the practical limits imiwsed by 
the dejiression, asked for much less than the five and three- 
quarters iier cent which the Commission ten years before 
had adjudged to be fair. 



The Railroad Resolution 

((/ the fu enty jirst Annual .Kieetim^ of the 
U. S, Chamber of Commerce, Ma tf 5, <*j3 ^ 

^ DF.VELOPMKNTS of the past year have 
brought out more forcibly than ever the 
imp(3rtance of the financial problems of the rail- 
roads from the viewjx)int of all interests concerned 
There have been extensive adjustments <jf rates to 
meet the necessities of shippers and permit ttaflTC 
to move. Further adjustments of this character 
should be promptly made. 

To meet the [iresent situation every practicable 
economy in railroad operation is obviously neces- 
sary. Emphasis should be placed upm responsi- 
bility of management for all operating costs and 
manaKement should be given freedom to discharge 
this restx>nsibility. Voluntary consolidations not 
unduly restriaive of competition should proceed. 

The Chamber has heretofore pointed out tin- 
need for savings through better unification of ter- 
minal facilities and their joint use in ai>i)ropriate 
cases. There is need for the application of the same 
principle through cix)[ierative arrangements by 
pooling and otherwise. Such measures should be 
worked out by voluntary action of the carriers con- 
cerned with assistance of the government. Ade- 
quate provision should b*- made for shipfK'rs and 
other interests concerned to be informed of any 
jiroposed changes and to make known their views 
to the representatives of the carriers or public 
authorities. In dealing with questions of rates 
the quasi-judicial ctmmission procedure should 
be maintained. 

Government supjX)rt of railroad credit in this 
emergency is justified by the public interest in the 
railroads and should be continued with due regard 
to the future financial pros]5ects of each carrier. 



In tfie final decision in Ex Parte 103 dated I\'cemb«^'r 5. 
1931. the Commission stated that the increases awarded 
were found "justified only to assist some of the carriers in 
connection with the payment of their fixed chargis." An es- 
sential factor in the decision was an arrangement for jxxihng 
the proceeds of the increases and lending them to necessitous 
carriers for payment of interest, taxw and other fixed charges. 
This and the provisions of ihi- Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
jHiratiim law savor much of the purjMwe t)f the Trans[xirta- 

tion Act's never established 
"Cieneral Railroad Contingent 
I P'und" and, in a measure, ful 
fill its functions. Thus the 
emerReiicy measures of the 
l>ast year admitted the bimd 
holders' claim to a preferred 
ixisition. 



Low stock earnings 

THE stockholder is. of 
course, also deeply interested 
in the Solvency of the road in 
which he has invested his 
money. In 1932 railroads rep- 
ii'senting more than three- 
fourths of the Class I mileage 
paid no aimmon stock divi- 
dends. Dividends which were 
paid in that year amounted 
to only 1.1 per cent on the 
jiar value of Class I railroad 
common slock outstanding. 
Thus in this jx-riod of depres- 
sion the holder of railroad 
stock, like the investor in 
equities in other lines of busi- 
ness, has sulTeied the conse- 
quences of impaired earnings. 

It should be borne in 
mind that the only railroads 
still paying common stock 
dividends are those with stra- 
tegic location or strong finan- 
cial condition representing 
[last accumulation of earnings 
behtnging to stockholders. 
Such roads have justifiably 
had a high investment rating 
and their stixrks are in general 
widely distributed among 
small holders, many of whom 
are de[>endent upon payment 
of the dividends. 
The par value of outstand- 
' ing railway stock, dividend- 

paying and non-dividend pay- 
ing, is about $U),(KK),00(l.rKin. As the funded debt is about 
$13,t)0a.t>00.000. the total capitalizatum is some $23,000,000,- 
(K)0. Estimates of value prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's Bureau of Statistics on several different bases 
and presented at a congressional hearing in PVbruary. 1932, 
ranged from S23.O00.00O,O00 to S24,(XI0,0(X),0(K). 

While these figures are not strictly comparable with those 
for the total capitalization they give a rough idea of the re- 
lationship and do not, on their face, seem to indicate exces- 
sive capitalization. 

Yet. from various directitms, come sweeping charges that 
the railroads are generally overcapitalized and that their 
capital structures must bi' scaled down. This is undoubtedly 
true of some roads but an analysis of the charge must con- 
sider the conditions of the railroads as a whole and the 
widely differing conditions of the various railroads. Because 



of the interrelationships of rail and otiier forms »»f transpor- 
tation, it raniilk's into a cunsidLTalinn nf practically the 
whole trans]Xirtation problem. 

Low returns for the bondholders 

IT is important to have a clear understanding of the nature 
of our railroad bonds. An outstanding characteristic of most 
issues is long term of maturity and low iiiturest rate. Of the 
ten billions of long term bonds now outstandinR more than 
two-thirds were issued before the World War and the inter- 
est rate on more than two-thirds is 4' j per cent or less. Here 
at the outset are striking reasons against any general proposi- 
tion for scaling down railroad bonds. In the main, they rep- 
resent savings and investments of the prewar years when the 
purchasing power of the dollar was higher than it is even 
under today's deflated conditions. 

Certainly there is no equitable ground for feeling that 
those who thus invested their money have been or are being 
overpaid for its use. .As they tcxik their medicine stoically 
during the past decade and a half of reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar, it is not surprising that they should now 
be unwilling to step fonvard and make additional sacri- 
fices. 

Furthermore, if railroad bonds should generally tail to be 
depression-proof, future railroad tmancinK would undoubted- 
ly be more costly, which would tend to raise railroad rates 
and lower wages. 

But, aside from the question whether as a matter of equity 



and wise financial iKiHcy. bondholders should be paid dollar 
for dollar of interest and [irincipal, the practical question 
today, according to those who would scaic down the fixed 
charges of the railroads, is whether the carriers will in the 
future be able to meet these obligations — in otfier words, 
whether the bondholder's investment was a wise one. This 
is a fair question, but a fair answer must take into account 
the fact that railroad transportation has peculiar character- 
istics as a regulated industry, with certain consequent re- 
sjMnsibtlities resting upon the Government which, as we 
have seen, it has not entirely fulfilled. 

Furthermore, each particular railroad company and its 
future earning ability must be considered separately, as 
well as the status and claims to which each jiarticular secur- 
ity issue is entitled. 

Many companies are in good shape 

VIEWED from these standpoints, it will be found that many 
railroad companies are clearly solvent even under present 
conditions and offer excellent future earning prospects. At 
the other end of the scale there are now in receivership, or 
engaged in reorganization proceedings under the new Bank- 
ruptcy Act, companies representing about 12 per cent of the 
Class I mileage and doing eight per cent of the total business. 
In between lie companies which at present are having diffi- 
culties in meeting their obligations, but which, even with 
a moderate upturn in business, should be out of the financial 
(Continued on page 56} 



The Autotram is one of the 
new developments proposed 
to increase railroad efficiency 
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Competition from other forms of transportation has contributed to the rail- 
roads' difficulties as have reduced rate structure and increases in taxes 
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They Get Their Money s Worth 



By JOHN H. HANNA Prcsiclent, The Capital Traction Coinpany 



^1 IN THESE days of retrendi- 
^/ nu'iU and curtailment of every 
business expense, many execu- 
tives h;n'i- turned ai)praisinK eyes upon 
their cnmiianit-s' expenditures lor dues 
in trade ass^iciatiuns. 

This item uf expense has faced the 
same cold question — "what are we get- 
ting out of it?" — as has every other 
item. 

Evidence which my commitlix- has 
assembled indicates iliat most trade as- 
3*Kiations have kept step with the times, 
that they liave checked and re -checked 
their jyrograms and services to a point 
where today they are giving their ment- 
bers detinite. concrete, dollars-and -cents 
return for tlieir membership dues as well 
as services which are of quite as concrete 
value even though the returns are re- 
ceived less directly. 

One of the older associations. United 
Typf>lhetae of America, an organiza- 
tion of master printers formed in 1887, 
lists a few current examples of the doN 
lars-and-cents value of its marketing 
department's services to members. It 
quotes a letter from Member A (his 
name is withheld for business reasons) : 

"The samples you sent us helped us 
to retain an old account. This sale, for 
175.000 folders, amounted to $3,000." 

Member A's rather handsome return 
from his membershi]) is approached by 
others. Member B writes: 

"Your samjiles lent confirmation to 
our arguments and helped make a sale 
of 500 catalogs for about S500." 

Member C remarks that "your 
jewelry advertising service was a great 
help and I got the order for lO.fXK) 
folders and envelopes." 

Another Typothetae service is strong- 
ly endorsed by members even though 
returns from it cannot be exactly ap- 
praised in terms of dollars and cents. 
This is Typothetae's yearly study of 
members' annual balance sheets, oper- 
ating statements and cost reports, the 
results of which find expression in its 
"Ratios for Printing Management." 
These ratios sujiply a yardstick by 
which a master printer can measure his 
costs, returns, etc., against those of other 
printers. 

Referring to this service, the George 
H. Buchanan Company. Philadelphia, 
writes Tyix>ihetae headquarters: 

"We find this very valuable informa- 



MR. HANNA, of the U. S. Chamber s Trade 
Association Department Committee, raised 
a question and got some answers. They're 
significant in the light of legislation pre 
posed at this writing, imposing new re 
sponsibilities upon trade associations 



tion, not only by way of comparison, 
but as a more direct study whereby we 
can improve our management." 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
writes that this service "is exceptionally 
valuable for anyone cither trying to 
operate a printing company or for a 
banker trying to form a judgment of the 
soundness of a printing operation." 

Saving court expenses 

TO ANOTHER organization, the Silk 
Association of America, Inc., a member 
firm writes: 

"Availability of arbitration service 
through the Silk Association has saved 
us approximately $15,000 in litigation 
expense in the past year. The three 
cases in dispute between ourselves and 
a customer involved S51,807 and were 
settled by your Arbitration Bureau 
within five weeks." 

Regarding another activity of the Silk 
.'\s3ocia(ion. a second member firm 
writes: 

"We had a burglary some time ago, 
but through the records of your Miss- 
ing Property Bureau the burglar was 
apprehended, about $40,000 worth of 
merchandise was recovered, and the 
guilty parties sent to prison. This fact, 
together with the various contacts 
which we have made through your or- 
ganization and the valuable informa- 
tion which we have received thmugh 
you, assures us that Silk Association 
membership has been a profitable ar- 
rangement for this company." 

.Another trade association with a rec- 
ord of valuable sen-ices to its mem- 
bers is the National Retail Hardware 
.Association. 



"Your service has meant so much in 
my business career," declares one of its 
members, "that I hardly know how to 
go about expressing my feelings." 

lie pictures his situation in 1929— 
bills payable, more than SIO.OOO; bills 
receivable, more than SI 7,000; and a 
S25,tKX) stock of merchandise. His busi- 
ness presented a vastly different aspect 
three years later. 

this indebtedness had been wi|->ed 
out," he states, "bills receivable had 
been reduced to S7,300, we had more 
than $3,000 in cash in the bank, our 
merchandise inventory had been re- 
duced to less than $17,000, and our 
stock was in better condition than ever 
before. We have been able to take all 
our cash discounts without the addi 
tion of any borrowed capital. Of course, 
the Business Control Plan set up by 
the .■\ssocialion, carefully followed, to- 
gether with the analysis and recommen- 
dations from the Association ofTice, is 
wholly res|X)nsible for this job. The 
only thing that I personally take credit 
for is that I took the medicine that the 
doctor prescribed." 

No less concrete than this hardware 
retailer's returns from his trade asso- 
ciation are those cited by real estate 
men from membership in the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

There is G. .K. Edminster, of Wichita, 
Kan., for instance. 

"I shall never forget the address 
"Maps, Charts and Graphs as .Aides in 
Selling Real Estate,' given by Sales 
C.ouncilIor Bergc at the Louisville con- 
vention," Mr. Edminster says. "To 
me this one address alone, given out 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, was worth more than all 
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DANGEROUS 

'Ihf /I I'll ft (/((!<• I 
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shfirL -iit fi'sU'lt u iiti't s 
fur ti J't'iv sht*th tit It 
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We reach only I out of lO 
possible customers . . . . 

that's depending too much on chance 

. . . it's DANGEROUS BUSINESS" 



'T'HTS is no time to "whisper" 
J- abtuit the tilings you sell, or to 
sit back patiently "wishing and wait- 
ing" for orders. 

Constant and vigorous cultivation 
of tlie "prospect list" is most impor- 
tant today ln'caiise nearlj- all old 
ouRtonu'r li:;r!> contain many names 
whose purchasing power has been 
seriously curtailed. 

Use Addressograph and Multi- 
graph machines to build up your 
lists, to keep your sales reconls, to 



produce and distribule your sales 
promotional nialeriat — tjuii kly, 
accurately, at very small cost. That 
is the way to reach 100% of your 
possible customers. 

Send for the Addrcssograph-Mul« 
tigraph representalive. \ou will find 
him a gold mine of practical infor- 
mation gained from our com[>any's 
contact and service with 160,000 
users. See if he can show you how to 
make money using Addressograph- 
Muhigraph, paying out of .savings. 



Cwisull t/ip "Where to But It" xntian of your telephone directoiy for 
maitu of nearest Saies A gent, <ir write dirM to Addressograpli -Miiltiginph 
Corporation, Cletvland, Ohio. See tmr exbihit at A O-nliiry of 
Progress, Booths 7S-9, Group J, First Floor, Veneral Fxhibils Building. 



Addressoqraah - Multiqraph Products 



MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS • EVERY DAY 

Use Certified Addressngniph-Multigntph 
Suppdes to assure thpfinint possible qualitv 
of results, at the luivest pmsilile mst. 

Model 57 llfury.Duty Mulli|g;ni|ih — Knliirra 
liclvrrli»irit' and hcMmp vitptH n» nun;Ji uh \<i^'f . iliiniticA 

Madrl llOO AfldrvDMeruph— A Bpccfly, It-jw-cofll. 
c€ a}i|t)lcjitiuiiik Ejiiiy terrriH. A«k for dcmfrnftirutictn, 

ii'hrn wriiino t(y yout S^,fal Ainii»fc^>.ui.HM u-M ri i ti;n>tr'iT tiratrr ptrasc mnttiott Xattoti's Business 






offers you complete service 
on Watchmen's Clocks and 
Supervisory Systems 




tJelex offers the only complete line of Watch- 
mcn's Clock and Supervisory Systems. It in- 
cludes Magneto Recorders with Flush and 
Surface Type Generator Stations, and Dials — 
Pbrtable Clocks — 4 Models— with Flush, Surface 
and Stofm-Procf Stations— Keys and Diali and 
all Accessories — also single Station Guardian 
Cloclts and Police Registers. 

And more important, every Detex Product is 
especially built for watch service by the lead- 
ing company with 60 years' experience and 
more than 50,000 systems In service. Write us 
on your problem. 



# Look for the ncdrest Dctci C>c«jer In the cldstt- 
ficii section of your loc^t Icicc^hone directory under 
"^•tchmen'j Time Ctoci(«.''RcDretent4tivct *rc 
located inttll prmcipdl cities. Complete Information on 
rcaucit Approved by the Underwriters' Lebof^torics. 
Inc.. 4nd the Factory Mutudfs Ldbor^torv- 

DBTEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153R<vcniwoadAv<., ChfC4^-o. III. S9Q<.<ch St.,BoilOJi 
CO V*rickSt, M V. Room 800. 116 Mtrietl* St. A(l«nH 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * ECO -k ALERT * PATROL 



I tile cost of attendiiiR seven natitmal 
CDiiwnlitHis in all sttlions ijf the coun- 
try Ik-cause it was around this plan that 
\VL- built our property briefs to tell our 
story through the prospect's eye in- 
stead of his ear. Inasmuch as our sales 
for the past seven years exceed sc-ven 
million dollars you can appreciate the 
inifxHtance of this plan in our system '" 
\V. n. Moore. Vancou\x'r. British 
Cttiumbia, also has reason to thmk high- 
ly of National .Association Sales Coun- 
cillors. "As a nsult ttf the discussion on 
'ClosinR the Sale' by the sales council- 
lor," Mr. Moore says, "I managed to 
close a SG.OOO deal.'" 

From out in California, Realtor 
Georfie D. Robertson writes: 

"My regular attendance at National 
.\ss*)cialion mectiriKs has given me an 
opjxirtunity to exchange idea* with the 
most successful American and Canadian 
realtors. This has resulted in business- 
building ideas which I have used in 
my own business. I have received hand- 
some dividends in knowledge from such 
contacts." 

I.aundryowners are also quick to cite 
dividends received from their trade 
k'luup, the Laundryowners National 
.■\^s<x:iation of the United States and 
Canada. 

Concerning some of its services. Mem- 
ber Grace D. Robcrts<«i, Robt^rlson's 
Laundry and Linen Service, Saginaw. 
Mich., writes: 

"By following your instructions on the 
pressing of washsuits, the imiirovement 
in our work made every suit sent us a 
'rejieat order' during the entire sum- 
mer. Second, in this year when cutting 
e.xf>enscs has been so m^cessary, we ap- 
preciated the information that we could 
claim exemption from the tax on our 
electric power. Third, your 'Non-Tax- 
able Pay Roll Check Suggestion* has 
been received and will mean an addi- 
tional economy. .Any one of these three 
items has been worth more to us than 
the price of our annual dues " 

Individual Kelp to members 

ANOTHER activity of the Laundry- 
owners AssLKialion elicited a letter 
from Member F, Norbert Cannon, gen- 
eral manager of the I-'ranktin-Amcrican 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Company, 
Columbus, O. : 

"Your reiwrt on the damaged drajx- 
enabled us gracefully to refuse settle- 
ment for something that was not our 
fault and which would have entailed a 
claim expenditure of about SI 50, Such 
service is only another example of the 
value of the Association and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering to all firms 
in our industry." 

Milk dealers, too, tmd ctniperation 
within their industry decidedly worth 
while, according to the testimony of 
R. C. Fisher, vice president of R. F. 
Worden & Sons, Inc.. a Waterbury. 



Conn, member of the International 
Milk Dealers Association. 

"The Asstxiation has develof>ed foi 
its members a uniform cost accounting 
system which has saved our company 
more than SIO.OOO a year." Mr. Fisher 
declares. "On one item alonc—shtink- 
agc. or loss in the flow of products 
through the plant we have been able 
to save S5,(1(X) a year." 

He enumerates other servias which 
the Association provides. There's the 
sales manual and other means by which 
member companies are assisted in Irain- 
mg their driver salesmen. 

"For any one company to develop 
such facilities would have cost thou 
sands of dollars," Mr. Fisher continues. 
"This service alone has increased the 
earning power of each member using 
it by several thousands a year " 

An exchange for ideas 

THERE'S the Asstxiation's clinic for 
the exchange of practical, money-mak- 
ing ideas. 

"Through local, district and other 
meetings, members ccmstantly exchange 
ideas," Mr. Fisher concludes. "To inter- 
pret the value of such exchanges in 
terms of dollars and cents would recog- 
nize only a small part of their true 
value. The .Association has been a great 
factor in stabilizing the industry during 
these trying times." 

Dairy and ice cream manufacturers 
also have tasted the fruits of cooperation 
and found them giwd. An executive of 
one of these conipanies refers to the ex- 
jtosition sponsf)red by his trade group, 
the Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and 
Supplies .Association, Inc., and says; 

"I consider the Dairy Industries Ex- 
p<tsition of the greatest value from a 
sales angle. .At the 1931 Show in .Atlan- 
tic City, orders were received for more 
than $80,000 worth of equipment." 

-Another executive in the same indus- 
try says: 

"Our membership with the Associa- 
tion has enabled us to establish valu- 
able contacts at small expense. The in- 
formation the Association has supplied 
through its various lists has in some 
instances reduced the costs of our direct- 
mail campaign to a minimum." 

To refer again to the services of trade 
associations in the retail field, there is 
the case iif the Texas stationer who re- 
ceived a copy of one of the research 
studies made by the National Station- 
ers .Association. He studied the report, 
measuring his own costs against those 
of other stationers. He found that his 
rent jiercentage was out of line with 
that of others in his industry and on 
these grounds tibtained an adjustment 
amounting to 40 times the sum of his 
trade ass*)ciation dues. 

In addition to such services as have 
already been mentioned, many associa- 
tions maintain testing and research 



laboratories and staffs that aid in the 
solution of technical problems. One 
such group is the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, P. H. Gadsden, vice president 
of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, says concerning the 
Association's Cleveland laboratory, 
established in 1925; 

"While the primary function of the 
laboratory is to promote safely in the 
utilization of gas. its efforts have re- 
sulted in great improvement in the con- 
struction and design of practically all 
domestic gas burning ap[>liances. Fur- 
thermore, there has resulted a pro- 
nounced degree of standardization of 
gas appliances, which has unquestion- 
ably reduced manufacturing costs and 
simplified, to a marked extent, the ser- 
vice problems of the gas companies. Its 
operations have assisted in solving the 
industry's sales problems by making 
available to companies and customers 
a list of approximately 25.000 certified 
appliances." 

Research for the industry 

ANOTHER trade association which de- 
votes considerable attention to scientific 
research is the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers Association. Of 
this branch of that Asstjciat ion's ac- 
tivities. Member Horace S. Felton, of 
Felton, Sibley and Company, Philadel- 
phia, remarks: 

"The scientific section of our Associa- 
tion serves as a clearing house for tech- 
nical information. It is engaged in 
scientific research and its reports are 
eagerly sought after not only in Amer- 
ica but on the Continent as well, A 
special division of its activities is rep- 
resented in the work of the American 
Tung Oil Corporation. This organiza- 
tion has been promoting the growth of 
tung trees in the South. These supply 
tung oil. a principal constituent in the 
manufacture of varnish. Over a period 
of years this activity will render our 
industry less dependent on a more or 
less uncertain supply of this oil from 
abroad." 

Profitable research of still another 
kind is conducted by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc. K. P. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C, in a recent talk before 
North Carolina cotton manufacturers, 
said: 

"I want to call your attention to the 
energetic and effective work done by 
the Cotton -Textile Institute in extend- 
ing the uses of ctitlon and finding new 
outlets for our products. National Col- 
ton Week has been an outstanding suc- 
cess for the past two years, and under 
the leadership of the Institute cotton 
has become a fashionable fabric in 
women's dresses. Great increases have 
also been made in the ust; of cotton for 
bags, roads, and cotton baling, and dur- 
f Continued an page 63) 
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This type of wrapping will help you do it 

A defniite means of protecting your product against imitation, 
substitution ami ''ijoutlegging" is ofTered by tJiis nevtr type of 
wrapping, originally developed to provide an easy-to-opeti pack- 
age for chewing-gum. 

TliesR unique forms of wrapping cannot be duplieated bv hand. 
Therefore, only concerns with suHiciriit volume to employ ma- 
chine production can wrap their products in this distinctive 
manner — and such concenis axe not of the '•bootlegging"' type. 

If desired, the wrapping machine will also imprint the manu- 
facturer's murk nvi-r the plail of the CelIo[iliane wrapjiing. 

Makers of drug piodiiet-s, toilet goods, food pro(hiiis. radio 
tu[)es, and other mercbancHsc that suffers frttm unscrupulous 
competition, siiould considt r the important protection this new 
method of wrapping affords. 

Write us— send us your pro(hicl— and get our recommendatitnis, 
without obligation. 

P.\CK.\GF. !VIACII1NKRV COMP.V.NY. Spri„tiMia, \in,,..riu.M. us 

New \<»rk Clliirupo l.tiM Viitjrjr!* 
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Cashing in on Young Ideas 



By JAMES TRUE 





McCormick 8C Company's model store was 
unanimously approved by the "Juniors" 



AMERICAN business, as never before, dt- 
marids new ideas. Many business methods, 
successful a few years ago, are now obsolete. 
But who will evolve the necessary new methods? 
Business nianaRement, worn and weary with its 
struggle against Ihu changing tide, requires a strong 
infusion of youthful energy. The problem is to find 
this youthful energy. 

Six months ago. McCormick & Company began 
to seek it. For more than 40 years, this organization, 
located in Baltimore, has been a leader in the spice 
and flavoring extract industry. Last year, C. P. 
McCormick, a comparatively young man, was elected 
president, and promptly introduced the most radical 
innovation in the history of the business. He gave 
the youngsters of the organization a voice in the 
management, with immediate and valuable results. 
Recently he explained the venture this way: 

"After a long period of successful operation and growth, 
a business tends to rest on its achievement and reputation. 
With the coming of age, the human mind naturally dwells 
mure on the past and less on the future. 

"With only two exceptions, the members of our board 
of directors are managers of departments, and have been 
with the company many years. They are all older than I and 
nearly all are well past middle age. They are a level headed, 
loyal, conservative, experienced group of business men, and 




The display of competitive brands, which the "Juniors" 
approved of, has brought much favorable comment 

they are greatly responsible for the success of the business; 
but their exjxrience and judgment were accumulated in a 
jieriod that has greatly changed; a period made up of con- 
ditions that differed widely from those of today. 

"The company could not get along without these directors. 
Every modem business organization needs the conservatism 
and guidance of long experience; but it requires vastly more. 
The depression definitely ended a period of American busi- 
ness development and junked more methods and antiqut- 
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The Hartford has been 
standing guard against loss 
to its policyholders since 
1810. During that time it has 
been on the alert tf> offer 
them wide and complete 
protection, keeping abreast 
of all the changes and 
hazards of modern life. 

Therefore, consult the 
nearest HARTIORD agent*. 
Put into his hands the pro- 
tection of your home and 
your business. Back <if him 
and the contract he sells you 
stands the HARTFORD with 
its will to pay, its ability 
to pay and its record of 
payment dunng 12} years. 









The r«MMirce« of the HARTTOUl arc »cc forth in 
detail in our ti3<i annual tuirmcni. We thall b« 
pleated to aead a iopj of it to you upon receipt 
of your requcti, addretted to the Hartford 
Fire IfuuraBce Coaapaay, Hartford. Coaoectiott. 
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ideas than most of us have yet realized, 
in the past, our major problems were 
mainly in the field of production. Now 
our production diflkullies are trifles 
compared with the problems of dis- 
tributing our go(xls. Almost overnight, 
it seems, the character of our channels 
of distribution has comjiletely changed, 
and we realize that our future success 
depends tm the soundness and prac- 
ticability of our distribution policies. J 
confess that I, as well as the members 
of our board, was somewhat confused 
at the outlrxjk. That is why I formed our 
Junior Executive Board. 

Training the junior officers 

"TO COMPRISE this board, we se 
Iccted a representative, usually an as- 
sistant manager, from each of our 14 
departments. 1 called these young men 
together, told them the purjx)se of their 
organization, and asked them to get 
busy. They then went into executive 
session, elected a chairman and a 
secretary, and arranged to promote the 
latter to the chairmanship and elect a 
new secretary every three months. Our 
idea was to give training in [.>arliamen- 
tary procedure to all members, 

"These young men, ranging in age 
from 19 to 35, are among the brightest 
and most promising members of our 
organization. They understand that, in 
the future, new members of the senior 
board will be selected from their num- 
ber, and that every recommendation 
they make will lie seriously considered 
and probably adopted. They have held 
only si.x regular meetings and two with 
the senior board at which their officers 
presided: but they have proved their 
organization to be invaluable to the 
company. It is surprising how many 
of the new ideas and changes in policy 
adopted in the last half year have re- 
sulted from their recommendations." 

As a part of the program of one of 
the early meetings, Mr. McQirmick re- 
quested the junior board to decide 
whether the company should join the 
"Buy American" campaign. A large 
number of customers had written the 
company endorsing the movement and 
requesting cotiperation. It was thought 
that the young men would be favorable 
to the campaign; but after discussing 
tile economic phases of the subject in 
relation not only to domestic business, 
but als<i to exjiort trade, they voted 
down the question almost unanimously. 

At a subsequent meeting, the problem 
of department management was volun- 
tarily taken up. The junior board de- 
cided that the department offices were 
too crowded, and that, through the 
years, the managers had assumed so 
many detail tasks that they could not 
properly study more important matters. 

After e.vhaustive discussion the junior 
board recommended that all depart- 
ment flics be moved to one room. This 



recommendation was prompt ! !, 
and the change nut only relii > . ..ije 
congistion, but resulted in economy and 
convenience in filing oflke letters and 
ri-cords. Then, after analyzing the work 
uf all departments, the board decided 
(hat the assistant managers and others 
could relieve the managers oi certain 
routine duties which they sjiecified in 
their rerammendations. This program 
was also adopted, with the result that 
the managers now have time for im- 
portant meetings, for the study of jxilicy 
changes, and for frequent sales trips 
into their terriinries. 

While problems of management have 
attracted much of the attention of the 
junior board, the members have shown 
more interest in the more venturesome 
field of distribution. .\s an illustration, 
several months ago the project of erect- 
ing a model retail store in the general 
i)tlkes of the company did not meet with 
the complete enthusiasm of all of the 
members of the senior board. The junior 
board, however, voted unanimously for 
the store and it was constructed. 

When it came to stocking the shelves, 
some of the memtiers of the senior board 
were emphatically against disjilaying 
competitive goods. But the junior board 
reasoned that the model store was sup- 
poscd to exhibit a rei)resentative stock 
of groceries, as well as to promote the 
latest and best in store equipment, 
decoration, lighting and arrangement. 
Because several competitors produce 
goods of unquestioned high quality, tiie 
juniors insisted tliat such g<x)ds be in- 
cluded in the display stcKk, and they 
finally had their way. 

No other decision of the junior board 
s<) well illustrates the value of a youth- 
ful viewpoint. The competitive gwds 
have caused no end of discus.sion and 
comment. Hundreds of visiting retail 
grocers have expressed surprise and then 
appreciation of such a broad-minded 
policy. If the displays have sold some 
competitive products, the fact of their 
being on the shelves has sold a volume 
many timi-s larger of the company's 
gwxis. Now there are no objectors. 

For improvement of stores 

THE store is now under the manage- 
ment of the Junior Executive Board. It 
has been developed into a work shop 
for the creation of disjilay material and 
the improvement of store equipment and 
the company's packages. A new method 
of shelving has been devised, 14 im- 
jirovements have been made in packages 
and labels, and a number of other im- 
(xtrtant projects are being developed. 

It is natural to suppose that the giv- 
ing of so much authority to young men 
might tend to stimulate egotism, But 
when the ixjssibility was mentioned. 
Mr. McCormick smiled and said : 

"It is always a properly humbled 
crew that leaves the meetings of the 



juimn lj«);ird. I have heard that several 
plans have been presented with an 
amazing degree of cocksureness ; but 
the tendency toward su|X"r-5elf ctjnfi 
dence has always diminished to a nor- 
mal level under the merciless deter- 
mination of the majority to get down to 
tx-d rock, to analyze, criticise, and eval- 
uate. No; we have noticed nothing to 
indicate a development of egotism 
among members of the junior board. 

"On the contrary, the company never 
has adopted any measure that has s<» 
lifted the morale of the entire organiza- 
tion. For many years we have allowed 
our employees to buy company stock. 
.■VII members of the junior bfiard arc 
stockholders. This plan was adopted to 
encourage our people to lake an interest 
in their work; but it is not enough. 

Better employee morale 

".AS AN indication that more is re- 
quired, recently one of the younger 
members of the junior hoard told me 
that Ix'fore his a()|x)intment he con- 
sidered himself as just a small part of 
a big human machine, and that he was 
always ho[)ing that some other com- 
Iiany would (.iffer him more money and 
a better, more interesting opportunity. 
But now, he assured mc, he considers 
himself a necessary part of the organ- 
ization, and he has given up all thought 
of any other occupation. He also said 
that, as a member of the board, he had 
learned more about business manage- 
ment in six months than he could have 
learned in ten years plodding along at 
his job. 

"Whenever I hear discussions con- 
cerning waste in industry, I wonder that 
more companies do not realize that 
their greatest loss is probably a dissi- 
pation of thought energy. Usually, al- 
though every member of a business or- 
ganization is capable of thinking con- 
structively, he is not encouraged to do 
so. If a young man has a gotid idea, 
he hesitates to mention it because 
it may not be seriously considered, or 
he fears that it may be accejited as a 
criticism of the work of a superior. So 
he says nothing about it, and the busi- 
ness loses something of ])r(jbable value. 

"For six months, our entire organiza- 
tion has been thinking about the busi- 
ness as it never has thought before. I do 
not suppose there is an imjxirtant detail 
of any of our activities that has not 
had the studious and constructive con- 
sideration of the members of our junior 
bfiard. Our company is being constant- 
ly infused with youthful energy and 
constructive ideas, and it is assured of 
a well-trained, keen-minded personnel 
for its future management. 

"The work of our Junior Executive 
Board is not only showing up nicely on 
the profit side of our ledgers, but is 
helping to keep our entire organization 
on its toes." 
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The tremendous adfariee made in accounting mettiod!) u iil 
be shotcn by IBM at its exhibit in the (General Exhibits 
Cronp, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June 1st 
— I\'ovember 1st. 



NOW — trithoitt installiiig any efjitip- 
ment — yon can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them ... in the form you want 
tliem . . . with the accuracy that the 
Electric Accounting Method assures . . . 
|>reparcd by a new de[»artnient of IBM. 
This is the fiuiclion of the International 
Tabulating Service Bureau. 

IVo longer need vital reports be delayed 
. . , nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the 
work and give you accurate results — 
quickly ami at low cost. 

The en tire line of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines is 
available in the Bureau's ofTices. You can 
cm|doy any single one of these devices for 
a definite electric accounting procedure 
or, if necessary, all of them ... by min- 
utes, hours, days, or on a monthly con- 
tract basis ... to handle special jobs or 
ail your accounting and statistical work. 

Confidential treatment of thita is guar- 
anteed. 

0[>erating offices are maintained in all 
principal cities. Write for folder IV-I144. 



International Business Machines Corporation 

Internotional Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . . . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 



General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 



Canadian Division 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONI. 

ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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I Continued from page 27) 
additional government cmployii"s and 
di'clarcd tliat. far from giving Ihf Sec- 
retary dictatorial [x>wers. her measure 
was actually designed to limit these 
|3«wers. 

"I recognized the impropriety of giv- 
ing any one i)ublic olTicial the right to 
grant wholesale exemptions from a 
mandatory law," she said, "without 
limitation and without provisions for 
publicity." 

This impropriety, she felt, was met 
by giving the jxtwer to a representative 
Ixjard. 

Opposed mitiimum wages 

PRESIDENT GREEN, appearing be- 
fore the same committee, put organized 
labor on record as favoring the main 
purpose of the bill. lie opjuiscd the 
minimum-wage provisions — except for 
women and children -as a "dangerous 
exjieriment," but favored a provision 
that imports be banned unless manu- 
factured under the 3f)-(uiur week. 

He urged, further, that the 30-hour 
week be linked with a plan "for gov- 
ernment undcrvvritmg of production to 
increase productive activity and em- 
ployment in the building, capital goods 
and consumer industries," with govem- 
menlal loans restricted to payments for 
labor and materials. 

Cerard Swopc, president of the Gen- 
era! Eltxlric Company, also testified in 
favor of the main purpose of the bill 
but felt that, in its proposed form, it 
was probably "trjo rigid," and did not 
go far enough. He urged that it be made 
U\ cover all public and private employ- 
menl. except agricultural and domes- 
tic workers, at wages of less than SI. 800 
a year. He also recommended that, in- 
stead of the 30-hour week, the working 
lime be arranged on the basis of H32 
working hours in 26 weeks, with a maxi- 
mum of 4S hours for any one week. He 
favored the minimum wage proposal 
but urged a two-year limitation on 
the law. 

Wirile employers, workers and gov- 
ernment were thus expressing their will- 
ingness to increase purchasing power 
by sharing of work, other methods aim- 
ed at the same goal were going for- 
ward. These included inflation, the 
trtivernment's public works program 
and reforestation plan and movements 
for state minimum wage laws. 

The (irst such law was adopted in 
New York. Similar legislation has been 
urged by President Rtxjst-velt in letters 
to the governors of l!i industrial states. 
In the President's opinion, statutes fix- 
ing minimum wages would be no hard- 
ship to the majority of employers. 



Ninety per cent of them, he believes, 
opjxise wage cutting and arc at least 
making efforts lo [■.:.; decent w.iri - 
Such laws would, however, in his opiri 
ion, force sweatshops out of existence 
and relieve reputable employers ol that 
type of competition. 

In the meantime business itself, as 
represented by (he l'. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, was watching thesi' various 
proposals and weighmg them. .Although 
long in symjiathy with tfieir purjxjses. 
the Chamber believed that governmen- 
tal limitations wt)uld fetter rather than 
stimulate and that, in any event, a 
measure which covered only those manu- 
facturers engaged in interstate com- 
merce would affect t<x) few workers to 
have much elTect on the situation. 

Given 90 per cent of employers ready 
and willing to maintain employment 
and wage scales, the Chamber con 
eluded that the only weapon needed to 
elTectuate those ends was one which 
would give the 90 jxt a>nt jjower to 
enforce their convictions on the recal- 
citrant ten per cent. 

Industry to rule itself 

SUCH a measure was outlined by 
President Henry I. Harriman. of the 
Chamber, in testimony before the ilousi' 
Committee considering the Black Bill 
and later in conferences with member 
of the .^ministration, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber in early May, 
and in extensive discussions with leaders 
of many lines of industry. Before the 
Committee, he proposed a legislative 
enactment giving "an appropriate 
agency of the Federal Gitvernment 
authority to approve agreements en- 
tered into voluntarily by the majority 
in interest of the enterprises within an 
industry, establishing minimum wage 
scales and maximum hours of labor 
which, in the judgment of the agency, 
would tend to promote the public in- 
terest and prevent unfair competition. 
The agency should Ix* further author- 
ized to restrain violation of the provi- 
sions of these agreements by any enter- 
prise within the industry." 

Other proposals to the same end are 
coming fonvard and President Roose- 
velt has given strong endiirsement to 
some arrangement such as this. 

In explaining how this projxjsal would 
operate. Mr. Ilaniman said: 

"The means for the c/Tort are avail- 
able in the industries and the fields of 
business themselves. The manner in 
which they can proceed has been worked 
out in princis)le through the trade prac- 
tice conference of industries with the 
Federal Trade Commission. What is 
needed is statutory authority for each 
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industry to lay down those standards 
of fair competition that will permit the 
responsible members of the industry— 
and they can be depended upon to be 
the greater part — to deal with hours 
and minimum wages in a manner that 
would brinj? about all of the benefits 
contemplated by the bills before the 
Committee, would extend those benefits 
through the adherence of employers not 
engaged in interstate commerce, and 
could include distributive businesses 
that would not be touched by a statu- 
tory rule enacted by Congress, 

"Most fields of business have trade 
associations through which they can 
quickly act or which can be readily 
adapted for action. The whole down- 
ward spiral due to the destructive com- 
petition on the part of self-seeking and ] 
reckless minorities can be stopped. The 
public interest can be protected by the 
presence of a federal agency in all pro- 
ceedings. Once such determinations 
have been given effect, they can be en- 
forced by applying the present law for 
stopping unfair methods of competition. 

"In all such proceedings when hours 
of work and minimum wages are under 
consideration, the Secretary of Labor 
could have participation and could, 
when the determinations came before 
the federal agency for consideration, be 
heard, offering any evidence and any 
witnesses. 

"These conclusions are not new. They 
have repeatedly been urged by the 
United States Chamber, by virtue of 
votes of its organization members. 
Moreover, they are confirmed by our 
special committee on working periods 
in; industry, in a report recently sub- 
mitted to our Board. 

Business can do it better 

"THE Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nizes the line public spirit which ani- 
mated Senator Black and Miss Perkins 
in the preparation of their bills. It is I 
sympathetic with their chief objectives, 
which are for the establishment of maxi- ' 
mum hours and fair minimum wages for 
various classes in industry and a bal- 
ancing of production with demand. The | 
Chamber believes, however, that these i 
objectives can be obtained without the j 
rigidity of Senator Black's measure and 
without the governmental boards pro- ' 
vided for in Miss Perkins' bill, | 

"The parties who are best equipped 
to solve the problems of industry are the 
trade associations of each industry. The 
Chamber is confident that if trade asso- 
ciations in conference with labor and 
with the Government were permitted to 
promulgate fair rules for industry 
(which would include limitations upon 
the hours of 0!>erations according to the 
demand for labor in the industry, mini- 
mum pay, and possibly minimum 
prices) our most serious economic prob- 
lems would quickly vanish," 
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INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... Choice of 66 
toutcs. Oplioiia] tr;ivcl casl or west. Firiji 
and Tourist Class ... at surprisingly low 
fiirpjs. Objpfs fVarl never cheaper. Favor- 
j)ble e.vchange rutrs. In the Orient, travel 
i niproves every Vfi) r i ti si'c'u ri ly a ml coiilforl . 

ONLY FIVE DAYS TO HONOLULU . . . Iiy Empresi^ 
of Japan (largest and fastest liner on tlie 
Pacific) and Einpresa of Canada. 8 days 
from llunoliilii to Yokoliamu. 
FASTEST TO ORIENT: ifl day.s from Vancouver 
to Yokoliaina, by Empress of Asia, Em- 
press of Ruissui, via Direct Express Route. 




FOR THESE 
GOOD REASONS. 



CO m PRESS 



Reason 1... Record size. Reason 2 ...Record speed. 
Reason 3,.. Luxury of Trans- Atlantic elandariK-i. More Reasons?... 

A-k iinyime wboV niiiile an "Empress" rro^sinp! Freiiuenl siiliiign 
fruiii Viim oijver ftr;jiii> direct to ship-side) and \ ii toria . . . ti> 



ORI£nT 



HONOLULU • JAPAN • CHINA ■ MANILA 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 



Ask about aU-cxpeDae, personally couitucted Urieut tours 





"HOTEL" COMFORT... Magnificent public 
rooms (Empress of Canada First Claa» 
lounge is illustrated) . . . spacious, well- 
planned qiiarK^rs . , . courteous, thoughtful 
M-rviee. jVihI tbai goes forTouristClass, too! 

ORIENT FARES ineiuiln passage from Seattle. 
liedueedsunimerruuiid-lriprares.Fast, con- 
venient trains to Vani ouvt-r. Connections 
at Honolulu with ssaillng^ from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Information, your 
own agent or Canadian Pacific; New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Montreal and ;il 
other cities in United Slates and Cuniula. 



EMPRESS_qF_RUSSIA 

'empress of'asTa"7 




)F/u'H a-i-ifiMj/ lu yuur aiirol ur CisMjt\s I'liinc phiite nunlioii .VWi'um'j Busiiu-it 



Developments in Distribution 



IN THIS day of rapidly shifting conditions and 
events, a progressive attitude in sales activity 
becomes more important than ever, indeed it 
becomes imperative 



pi-r baK< iisod by rtocits, bakers, meal 
dealiTs. Such baus wuuld be siild lo re- 
lailtTs ai a nominal priti-, the company ex- 
fH'cling tij riH-oiip lis expenses and make 
its profits in the sale o( ihe adverttidRB 
spai't lo manufaeturiTs. 



NTAKY diains (groups 0/ 
iiideix-ndent dealers banded to- 
(jelher for purposes of group buying 
and merchandisinR I. long active in the 
grocery field, are being extended into new 
fields. Now there is a voluntary in the 
druK trade, another in the aulomiibile ac- 
cessories field, a third in the confectionary 
field. A voluntary in the furniture field is 
beinK organized, one is projected among 
department stores, and another amotiK 
supermarkets. 

INCRE.\SED sales came to a store in a 
New York town through the use of living 
models in the display windows. One win- 
dow was converted into a kitchen, anoiher 
a dining room, anoiher a living room, etc.. 
with the models doing household tasks, 
having luncheon and tea. Microphones and 
outside amplifiers carried their disaissions 
of furniture and gartnents, and where they 
inight be found in the store, lo the side- 
walk crowds. 

♦ 

A SUGAR and cinnamon mixture for fla- 
voring and sweetening buttered toast, 
baked apples, etc., is now on the market 
in round fiber cans equipped with shaker 
tops. Another new arrival is the canned 
b^ed apple, packed in syrup, four lo tJie 
container. ^ 

THE Sl'SPENDHD bunch of bananas, 
long familiar in the grocery, may soon dis- 
appear. A number of banana jobbers are 
now cuttins up the bunches and sellint: 
retailers only edible fruit, packed in boxes. 
Eight or nine "hands" are placed in each 
box, in seaweed or paper packmg. 



COTT.-\GE cheese is being marketed in 
light glass tumblers by several dairy com- 
panies. The tumblers are suitable for table 
use after the cheese is used. 



ONE packing house is now pulling up 
pickled pigs' feel in regulation-sized beer 
sfhtK)ners. .Another company is packing 
mustard in similar containers. 



NOW dating has been extended to shirts. 
One manufacturer, in cooperation with de- 
partment storis, guarantees his shirts 
against deterioration from flaws in the ma- 
terial for a full year from the dale of 



purchase. The sales person stamps the pur- 
chase date on the sliirt label when the 
garment is sold. 

SHOf'PERS can see a sample of the 
caimed goods they arc purchasing through 
a new glass- topped display. Goods in the 
displa>' are processed in such a way that 
they retain their cokir and composition and 
are held in position by a transparent jelled 
medium. In use. one display is shown wilh 
each ffnnip of canned Umd^ on the u'riwi-rv 
shelf. 

« 

A .NEW way of serving food has been 
evolved at one Army post's cafeteria din 
ing room. Stainless steel trays containinK 
six depressions (or the Iixid are used, thus 
eliminating dishes. The trays are cleaned 
in a special dishwashing machine. 



A Nl'MBEK of bakers are finding that 
high-quality bread commands a ready mar- 
ket even at higher prices. Cellophane- 
wrapped special breads - rye, rai.sin, whole- 
wheat- in which quality is emphasized are 
rejxjrted outselling the old loaves by as 



0.\E wholesaler is using talking film in 
natural cnlors to promote women's dre.sses. 
The two-minute films, showing models 
wearing the fiiKks, are offered dealers 
stocking the line. Dealers pay only the 
cost of showing the film at their local 
theater and are identified by a trailer on 
the film. 

THHOrGH an arrangement between a 
taxi company and a newspaper, Pilisburgh- 
ers who rent homes through the paper's 
classified columns are given free cab ser- 
vice on their inspinnion Irips. If they fail 
lo rent the inspected homes they are 
charged only half the regular fare. 

HOl'SE-TO-HOl'SE canvassing was used 
by a New England railroad to sell Easter 
exairsion tickets. 



THE HAZEl.TON (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce finds that business shows are 
still protilablc despite the depression. In 
a community of ,5<J,(I0(» population, Uie 
recent sliow drew 2:l,l)(X> paid admis-sions 
(.■J.IKX) more than the 1932 show,i contained 




Railroad and cartage company cooperate in uv t roiyht liauls ul less 
than carload freight between Chicago and St. Louis. Trucks handle 
the trailers between terminals and store doors in the two cities 



much as ten to one in some instances. One 
baker reports that he recently brought out 
an attractively wrapped rye bread similar 
to his old loaf but higher in quality and 
at a higher price. The old loaf lell off 25 
per cent in sales and the new increased 
2(K) per cent in two weeks -and in not one 
instance did the housewife want lo know 
why the new loaf was higher in price. 

* 

A COMP.\.\Y' has been organized in New 
Yink to sell advertising space on the pa- 



75 booths of both local and out-of-town 
firms, gave employment lo 3H5 persons and 
showed a Sl,2tW profit. Examples of busi- 
ness created: One dealer .sold six automo- 
biles right on his show space, another sold 
•47 wasliing machines, a ihird S2()(> worth of 
bathroom fixtures, a fourth more than SUXl 
worth of a new ice-cream product. 

— Pai i. H. Havwarp 

Ei>itoh's Note - Further information on 
any of the.sc items can be had by writing us. 



Mo Business Can Escape Change 



rr^f Kapok is now available in sheet form, 
backed on one side by a thin paper mem- 
"^f brane or with a tough paper liner added 
T on the otliff. Applications include tem- 
perature and sound insulation in planes and cars, 
outdoor apparel, insulation and gloves for handling; 
solid carbon dioxide. . . . 

A new lacquered fabric for bookbindinp; looks, 
feels and can be worked like cloth, can take all 
the colors and desiRns of cloth, yet is washable 
and moisture and insect proof. . . . 

Novel effects arc obtained in the home, display 
windows, theater stenery, etc., with a new flu- 
orescent paint which k'ows and changes color 
under ultra-violet li^ht. The paint contains no 
radium or other dancerous substance. . . . 

A fast-drying pyroxylin enamel has been de- 
veloped for use as a one-coat finish on bare metal. 
It's said to have good adhesive qualities, to give 
a high filoss finish without use of a primer. . . . 

Copper-hydrogen-electric weldingis now com- 
mercially available. It produces a strong iron- 
copper alloy bond, involves no flame, permits 
automatic welding on a quantity basis. . . , 




Railroads use this new tractor welder for reclaiming 
battered rail ends, frogs, etc. It can travel along road- 
bed shoulders without interfering with rail traffic 

"IT'S new ideas that break depressions," one business 
man writes. "We know because our plant is still work' 
ing 14 hours a day to keep up with orders on a new 
whistling tea kettle made of copper." 



Through a new formula, copper and certain 

copper alloys can be covered with a thin coating of special glass. 

The coating prevents tarnish, offers varioti.s color effects. , . , 

A new solder for aluminum and all other metals is said to have 
ten times the strength of ordinary solder, to require only an iron 
or blow torch to apply. Dissimilar metals can be joined with it. , . . 

Sheet steel is used instead of the customary- cast-iron in a new 
enameled sink. Stamped out of a single sheet, it is said to weigh 
only about a fourth as much as a cast-iron sink. . . . 

Coal and oil-fired water heaters are protected against over-heal- 
ing by a new emergency valve containing a "fuse" which softens 
under excess heat, permitting the escape of too-hot water. , . . 

A new copper egg cooker, built like a double boiler, boils eggs 
soft, medium or hard and whistles when they're done. . . . 

Hinges have been devised which permit screens, storm windows 
to be interchanged, allow them to be swung open like doors. . . . 

A self-cleaning rake has been devised for the home gardener." 
It has a spring-equipped, hinged head which folds flat to the 
cround when the rake is pushed forward. . . . 

Crankcase oil is sucked up into a glass container where it can 
be inspected by the motorist in a new electrical oil changer for 
filling-station islands. If still good, the oil's pumped back; if not 
the machine flushes the crankcase, and new oil is put in. , , , 

Full 100 horsepower is built into a new motor of less than a 
foot diameter. It's designed to drive direct-mounted cutting tools 
whose diameter and speed must be held to a minimum, , , . 

A new electric pencil sharpener is said to produce a perfect point 
in an instant at the flick of a switch. . , . 



There's a new double -purpose electric tool which serves either 
as a drill or hammer. It's used to drill, chip, and channel concrete, 
brick, wood, also to chip steel plates and drive light rivets. . . . 

A new electrical machine for the butcher siiop removes the 
viscera from a chicken, lops off feet and head, in eight seconds. 
It's said to adjust itself automatically to chickens weighing two 
to eight pounds, handles fresh killed or chilled fowls. . . , 

A machine which automatically candles and then grades egt;s 
accf>rding to weight has been developed. Eggs of the same weight 
are deposited in bins, ten classifications being provided. . . . 

Milk bottles, cheese, butter and lard containers are now being 
molded from cellulose which is then impregnated with a new 
tasteless, odorless, wax-like material. Nonbreakable, nonsoften- 
ing, they can bo had in any solid color. , , , 

A wire-stayed fiberboard container has been developed for 
nails, bottle caps and other metal products. The container can be 
knocked down, is said not to bulge under pressure. . . . 

Hot water at constant temperature is supplied by a new volume 
water-heating system. The system brings successive quantities of 
water to full heat before passing them to storage or use. . . . 

Especially timely is the new device for quickly determining alco- 
holic content of liquids. Correct percentages, read directly from a 
scale, are said to be determined under any conditions. . . . 

—Paul H. Hayvv.u^u 

Editor's Note — Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Railroads' Need for a New Deal 
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surpassed our 



f Continued from [>age 43) 
woods. Why Ihen the present furore 
about transportation? Why the pro- 
(Kjsals for "fmerRcncy" railroad legisla- 
tion? Here wc revert lo the cuntlictinK 
claims and aspirations of the various 
parties to the jnesent transportation 
controversy— shipper, labor, stockhold- 
er, bondholder, competing transjiorta- 
tion anencies. 

In res|wjnse to the ncx-ds of the situa- 
tion the President and his advisers have 
outlined a general transportation pnt- 
gram, 

Many of the details have not at 
this wriling been finally worked out. 
but the general outlines are clear. The 
luogram consists of three parts; first, 
the "emergency" legislation; second, 
the reorganization of the federal agen- 
cies having to do with transixirtalion; 
and third, the remodeling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to take account of 
new conditions. 



ll^P^j" Slrengthening railroad credit 



— says Ait. J. H. Enwright, Manager 

George Vanderbilt Hotel, AifieviUe 

• Mr. Enwriftht and his directors cut 5 3 '^c 
cjfT iheir Cut.'! hill when ihi-y in^it-iIU'd An 
[ron Fireman AuliinLttic Coal Burner in 
the George Vanderbilt Hcncl at Ashcvillt. 
Ami iheir t-xperiente i.s \as\ one of many 
thousands iif similar txpcricnees. Any 
man who pays fui'l hill.v shiiuld siup, luok, 
and listen to the Iron Irreman stiiry. It 
deals with sound, basic facts on the in- 
creased heaiinft efficienty and lowered 
fuel eo.scs that result when Iron fireman 
auiumatic coal Irrini; replaces ihe hand- 
firing uf coal or the use of other autotnatic 
fuels. Let us send a free copy of a new 
nation-wide survey showing; comparative 
costs uf various fuels in -iK principal Amer- 
ican cities, reduced to the common denom- 
inators of "Cost per Therm" and "B.t.u.'s 
per dollar," Ask for new Fui;l Cost Survey, 




Htetiun that lui lutJ iiMl* )) pet itut, uvc\t Sl^W-^) m unf 
Krjtinjt tesMin, jnj «.'m the ntanajtenicnl min^ (Ompltnums 
trf>m gijnu «xi iinitorln trniprfjiurc mjinrjicicU l«^t v^irttcT. 

IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL »UINE« 



JKO!<; IIRKMAS MANLI ACTI KING U). 
Vilo «' lOAtb Street. Clntlinj, Ohw 

PIcaM xflJ 0)m|w«iivc Fuel Cmt Siuvcy 




THE emergency portion of the pro- 
gram includes two slejis designed to 
strengthen railroad credit. One of these 
is the "Ctxirdinator" measure primarily 
intended for elimination of competitive 
wastes. Another is ihe repeal of the Re- 
capture Clause of the Transportation 
.'\ct which provides that excess earnings 
must be paid to the Government. While 
little of these "excess" earnings of the 
past 12 years have actually bettn paid in, 
the obliKStion has been a dead weight 
on the credit of many of the carriers, 
including s<jme now in receivership. 

Repeal of this Clause should there- 
fore have an immediate as well as 
future t^f^ect on railrt>ad credit. This, 
together with the improved earnings 
to be exi-)ecled from better ctKirdination, 
pooling and other reductions in com- 
ix'titive wastes, would justify a liberal- 
ization of the Reconstruction Finance 
Cor|x)ration policy on railroad loans so 
that, instead of requiring marketable 
collateral, such loans might be based on 
the earning prt>specls of each carrier. 

The ijrojxised "Coordinator" measure 
deserves special mention. The savings 
that may be efTeded in railroad ojx^ra- 
tion through pooling of traffic, unifica- 
tion of terminal services and other steps 
that would be j>ossible with relaxation 
of the antitrust laws have bc-en esti- 
mated in widely varying amounts. The 
lM>ssibility of economies totalling $1CX),- 
IMK),(M)n a year is commonly recognized, 
although it is jiointed *)ut tlutt the great- 
er part of this would be in curtailment 
of service and privileges nitw enjoyed 
by shippers, notably the right to route 
shipments. 



CXher estimates, contemplating sweei> 
ing consolidation t)f railroad systems 
and reorganization of service, hold that 
S70O.OtK).(KXI a year could be saved, but 
railway authorities contend that any 
such estimates arc the wildest exaggera- 
tions—that to realize even a fraction of 
such savings would involve a curtail 
ment of service that would be utterly 
unacceptable to shipjx'rs and the general 
public 

A program for many years 

EVEN larger estimates have been made, 
hut these contemplate a long-range 
program requiring many years to put 
into effect and are of interest chiefly in 
ix)inting to possibilities of great techni- 
cal improvements in the art of railroad- 
ing which, if realized, would reassure 
those who have btien skejitical about the 
future of the industry. 

How far will the federal coordinat- 
ing authority have dictatorial powers? 
Will shippers be without recourse 
against violation <if their profxrr inter- 
ests? Will the experience of railway 
managements be cast aside and the 
arbitrary judgment of someone from 
outside the industry be substituted? Will 
labor find its^-lf without a voice in the 
proceedings? Will competing forms of 
transfxirtation be suppressed to restore 
traffic to the rails? 

The proposed Coordinator Bill, ac- 
cording to the latest available draft, 
offers some answers to these ijuestions. 
In the first instance, a railrtjad com- 
mittee in each of the three regions will 
work out voluntary reductions of com- 
petitive wastes and other improvements. 
The Federal Ctxirdinator will have 
[xiwer to set aside legal obstacles inso- 
far as the public interest requires and 
to initiate such stei>s if the railroad 
committees fail to act. ShipfXTS or 
others dissatisfied with any order of the 
Cwrdinator may apix-al to the Inter- 
slate Commerce Qimmission. Labor 
will have advance notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing on projxised changes 
affecting it. ShipixTs and other inter- 
ested parties should liave a similar op- 
portunity. 

Improving efficiency 

THOSE who, like the bondholders and 
ivther owners of railroad securities, are 
interested in improved operating results 
will have reastinable assurance thai ev- 
ery [tracticable economy and improve- 
ment will be exjjiored and that decisions 
will Ix- exiH-dited. For the long-range 
future of the trans[x»rtation industry 
they will also be interested in the pro- 
vision (d the proposed bill authorizing 



If Anything is Done 

about More Sales 

// is going 
TO BE DOi\f: by 

LIKE YOi: 

M 

±f XUKE SALES ... or more cuts? 
Do your office conferences, your board meeting!*, 
your sleepless hours, bring you again and again 
to these two simple alternatives? 

And are you sick of cuts? Have you seen cut 
after cut the last two years, without appreciable 
effect on profits? Have you studied the balance 
sheet and convinced yourself that a ten per cent 
increase in salef*- — even a five per cent increase, 
will produce that rniicli neeilcd jirofit? 

-Mure salesV How ';' 

Advertisinfi may he the answer. Alily planned and 
rifihlly used, udverlising ie llie imiHt potent force any 
exeeutive can put lo work. 

But anything that is done mnst be done by men 
like yon [uesideiits, directors, jzeneral manii^era — 
men with authority U» ael. \ uu am) men of your 
utandin^ in other firms assist with problems in buy- 
ing. Now you nnist help uitli sellinp. ^ou must 
•live your sales iiianu^ier and your advert iHiuf; uuui- 
ager ihe power to Ufic this polenl selliii<r iool, Tbey 
know how. But you nuiHl jiive them ihe ;io-ahe;ifl— 
and v<uir hearty coo|)eratioo. 



IV A T ll> i\ ' 





Wfn'ti you do, Natioin's Business can lu lji. It 
reaches a market of more than a quarter iiiillioii 
identified, artive buisiness itieu of known staiulin^. 
known interesl;; am! knuwii income. Men who are 
making most of today's buying deci.sionH. 

With tested copy. Icj^ted fnllow-up, tested sale,^ 
methods, you can advertise in Nation's Business 
with every eonfideiu;e ibat your invealim-nt will brin^i 
[profitable returns. 

For any sales-minded exeeutive who uses adver- 
tising lo find paying prospects and to sell iheiii when 
found . . , Nation's Business giyea adequate coverage 
of the executives, directors, bankers and others w hu 
untbori/e expenditures. Itr^ buying influeiiee is out of 
all proportion to its circulation, and the cost is sur- 
prii^ingly low. 
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PACK UP 

AND GO! 
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EUROPE AND 
BACK FOR 184 

( Teumt clan vn niutty of tin finest 
ihifii . . . How Jo liny Jn it! ) 

When again will you t>e abtt- tu buy 
so many happy memi)ries for so little? 

Sieamship rates are absurdly low. 
Living costs in Europe are way, way 
down. We've written a little book about 
it. We d be happy to send it to you free. 

It shows you how you can go ... in 
dollars and cents costs. For instance . . . 
a good seat fut the finest opera, about 
$L50 . . . admission to the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, about 40c ... a cabine at 
many smart beaches, about 25c a day. 

Can you go? Don't say fto until you've 
read this book. That's 
where your trip starts 



'"'Is ft. 



Th» mnssutc iponsorcil !>> 
TrAnsaiUniii: Sicamiihip 
Lines Anchor LincCjtiadun 
Pictlic Siriinships. Cotulirli 
Line. t. Ljnjrd Lmc, Flench 
Lidc, IJ All] but f{- American 
Line. HutUnd Amctiin Line, 
kiiijtn Lint:. Nouh Lrcrmui 
Uuyd, RrJ Sur Line. I'niicd 
Sulci Lines. White Suu Line 



TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP UNES. 
HI) Hro«d Stieei, New Vofk. N Y 

Cendcmcn: — WiJ! you picue send nic, withoui 
oblUwiion, ycmt ftee Iwoklcc 'Thu Yen of All Ye«rs.' 




NAME, 



ADDRESS. 



the Coordinator to study future meas- 
ures which may be needed for the im- 
provement of the railroad situation and 
Ihe C(X)rdination of transportation 
agencies. 

It is diflTicult at this writing to fore- 
cast how far the "Coordinator"' meas- 
ure, if enacted, will directly or indirect- 
ly affect railway rales antl wages. The 
stage is already set for early considera- 
tion of both. 

The Interstate 0>mmerce Commis 
sion has inaugurated an investigaticm 
of a pn>[)osid general rate reduction, 
and the opinising forces are now en- 
gaged in a first class battle. As to 
wages, the prf)S[H^ls are that in June, 
as siKm av [K-rmitted by the agteement 
under which the employi-es last January 
voluntarily acceptitl a ten [kt cent tem- 
porary cut until October, the railroads 
will take steps with a view to making 
a [xrmanenl reduction, probably mucli 
larger than the tenijxjrary one. 

Competitioti affects revenue 

I RAILRO.'\D labor has long held thai 
I there is no essential relationship be- 
tween rales and wages. But now. willi 
Ihe advent of serious comjK'tilioii from 
motor, water, pipe line and air trans- 
jKirtation and other practical limits 
on rates, revenues of the railroads are 
as never before dictated by conditions 
beyond their control. It is thus lo the 
mutual interest of the railroads and 
their employees that the levels of rates 
and wages be so adjusted as best to 
promote the welfare of the railroad 
industry. 

The Chamber's Committee on Rait 
roads in its report embodied in Refer- 
endum No. 62 last fall stated: 

The railroad industry has largely ceased 
to be a monopoly and must retain its posi- 
tion as dtc principal iransj>ort3tion aEcncy 
uf the country by adapiinR itself to the 
ronditions as they exist. Railway labor 
should, in ils own interest, recognize ihese 
facts and accept the nc-cessary adjustments 
of wafjes, rules and workinK conditiotis. 

The same principle applies to ex- 
pense items in general. Instead of fixing 
them first and making rates to give the 
necessary revenues, the situation re- 
quires that rates be fixed to gain or keep 
a reasonable amount of trafiic and that 
expenses be adjusted accordingly. This 
is clearly a resixinsibilily of manage- 
ment. 

The present Railway Labor .Act 
is based on this principle. Under it, 
wage questions are primarily betWL*en 
managements and men. with the Gov- 
ernment stepping in, if necessary, only 
as a mediator or in case serious inter- 
ruption of traffic is threatened. 

There is always a strange atmosphere 
about railway wage questions. Doubt- 
less, despite the fundamentally changed 
conditions, it is the shadow of the 
Adamson Act of 1916 (Eight Hour 



Law i which keeps these questions from 
free discussion. Yet nine out of ten frank 
observers will say that the wage ques 
tion is much more imijortant than any 
other of the current questions- rruitor 
competition, Panama Canal, inland 
waleroays, long-and-short-haul clause, 
reparation abuses, rate making jx>licies. 
valuation expense, capitalization. Re- 
capture Clause, ixmling and reduction 
iif connx'titive wastes. 

Wages wiH be discussed 

IMWRTANT as these are and de- 
stTving of prompt solution, the amounts 
iiivitivid (;(l! intt) the b.Hckground when 
railr<xid wages are considered. There- 
fore, among the prosjjective steps in the 
pri-sent situation, none looms up with 
such imiKtrtance as the wage iiegotia- 
tions lo take place this summer. 

With the general rate case in progress, 
thi-se coming wage negotiations will 
bring railroad rates and wages into 
juxtaposition. Whether a general reduc- 
tion of all rates is required or whether 
only the rates on certain commodities 
or classes of traffic require adjustment 
will Ix- determined through the investi- 
gation by the Commission. On the other 
hand, the wage negotiations, under the 
present law, are primarily between the 
managements and the men. and should 
be determined in the light u{ the mutual 
interest of both parties in reaching a 
fair solution— one which will take into 
account the importance of compensat- 
ing the emr>loyees as well as possible 
consistent with maintaining the rail- 
road system under rates which will j>er- 
mit and facilitate the movement of 
traffic. 

Besides these imniediate pressing 
problems, two other major transporta- 
tion questions remain. Of these, the re- 
organization of federal agencies having 
to do with Iransjxirlation is. under the 
law enacted by the last Congress, sub- 
ject to Executive order reallocating 
tht^e functions. The practical working 
of the reorganized agencies will develop 
in the future. Certainly the new or- 
ganization promises to bring about a 
much better coordination of the Govern- 
ment's action on transptjrtation mailers 
and should promote development of a 
unified system of rail, water, motor and 
air transponalion. 

SimpUfying railroad regulation 

THE final step in the Administration's 
program is to be the rewriting of im- 
portant features of the Interstate Com- 
merce .Act. The Chamber in Referen- 
dum 62 last fall outlined a number of 
matters requiring such attention. Be- 
sides Ihe revision of the rule of rate- 
making and rejxral of the Recapture 
Clause, the recommendations included 
change in the valuation section to dis- 
continue elaborate processes and un- 
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necessary work; elimination of unneces- 
sary and hampering railroad regulation; 
modification of the long-and-short-haul 
clause to place upon the railroads re- 
sponsibility for determining whether 
proposed rates will be reasonably com- 
pensator>'; reduction of the periods for 
filing of reparation and undercharRe 
claims; restriction of reparation to ac- 
tual damage; and legislation to allow 
railroads to operate water as well as 
motor carriers. 

The Chamber has also urged the im- 
portance of legislation for the proper 
regulation of interstate motor carriers 
and supplementary legislation to bring 
about adequate control in the public 
interest of coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping and transportation on the in- 
land waterways. 

In the working out of all this legisla- 
tion it appears that there will be oppor- 
tunity through congressional hearings 
for the interests concerned to obtain 
proper consideration of the effects which 
the details of the legislation will have 
upon their ojierations. 

It is to be hoped that the final out- 
come will offer a satisfactory solution 
— though doubtless often in the nature 
of compromise of the conflicting claims 
of the various parties to the transporta- 
tion controversy. 



Business on the Air 

TWENTY-SIX stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company's Blue network 
are included in the new hook-up over 
which the radio addresses by Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation's Business, 
will be heard in the future. 

The new series of talks on "The State 
of the Nation" will go on the air Thurs- 
day evenings at 7:45 Eastern Standard 
Time. The stations included in the net- 
work are: 

WMAL, Washington. D. C. 
WJZ, New York 
WBAL, Baltimore 
WSYR, Syracuse 
WWNC. Asheville, N. C. 
KWK, St. Louis 
KSO, Des Moines, Iowa 
WREN, Kansas City. Mo. 
WSM, Nashville. Tenn. 
V/API, Birmingham, .\la. 
KOA, Denver 
WIBA, Madison, Wis. 
WD AY, Fargo, N. D- 
KFYR. Bismarck, N. D. 
WKY, Oklahoma City, Okia, 
KPRC. Houston 
KTBS, Shrevcport 
KTHS. Hot SprioRs 
WGAR, Cleveland 
WIOD. Miami 
KGIR. Butte 
KGW, Ponland, Ore. 
K E C A, Los Angeles 
IvJR, Seattle 
KG A, Spokane 
WMAQ. Chicago 



A WEST! Nt; HOUSE water 
cooling service starts to jiay 
for itself from ihe first day of 
insitallatiun. Willi iierinelieally- 
sealcd protection, the Wes^ling- 
hoiise fooliiit^ unit performs 
qnielK, efficientiv, every day. 
Yet it costs no moro t<i run than 
a 50-watt lamp. What is more, 
only WestinglioiiMr Dual-auto- 
mat ie control gives you a ttnulile 
safejiuard against expense from 
annoving service interru[iti()ns. 
And, the caliinein are exclusive 
Weslingtiouse Miearla — -for life- 
liuie beauty. 

Wetilinghoiise Water Coolers 
provide health-giving, energizing 
.W* water day and niglil. Ein- 
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— all benefit, and expres.s their 
keen satisfaction wilti increa^^ed 
g<»o<]-('v ill. 

Learn v»hal savings and con- 
veniences you can have by in- 
slalllnsi Westiniihouse Dual-aulo- 
malic ^aier Coolers. .Mail I lie 
coupon tCMla^, 
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1 ''Making credil- sales and 
financing them are quite 
different functions. Financ- 
ing IS a banking function, 

best entrusted to a responsi- 
ble, experienced financing 
company which has spe- 
cialized facilities that the 
individual firm can't afford 
to maintain/' 

This (in substance) is the reasoning which has led so many 
of America's outstanding manufacturers and merchants 
to come to C. I. T. for cooperation in taking ca'"e of their 
time payment financing needs. 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



New York, May 10 

Brokers' business picks up 

"i^W FROM the brokers' point of 
view April was the best of many 
T months. Sales of stocks were 
larger than for a long time, prices were 
higher and the pubhc showed a growing 
interest. The total gain of value of 240 
stocks chiefly dealt in was about §4,- 
250,000.000, an increase of more than 
five points. Office staffs were increased, 
there were bull-market complaints of 
slow ticker service. 

Worry over inflation 

PERHAPS the banker was not quite so 
happy as the broker. Inflation has an 
ominous sound to the banker mind. 
There is something a little disturbing in 
seeing the highest grade bonds go down 
and common stocks go up. Practically 
all the current indices of business 
showed gains in late April and early 
May, but despite that encouragement, 
business still showed little sign of un- 
dertaking new ventures. It hovered be- 
tween hope and hesitation. 

One thing could be said and that vi^as 
that the black pessimism of a few months 
ago had notably lessened. Adjournment 
of Congress with a clearer view of what 
the new administration has done and is 
authorized to do would help to clear 
away the feeling of uncertainty. 

Hesitating before investing 

"I HAVE some money awaiting invest- 
ment," said a thoughtful student of fi- 
nancial matters. "But. I don't know 
whether to hold the cash and await de- 
velopments, buy government short time 
maturities and defer a decision or to go 
into equity stocks which might be bene- 
fited by inflation or raw materials." 

Commodity trading 

ONE factor that may hold the public 
back from making another runaway bull 
market is that the average man who in 
1928 and 1929 thought he'd learned 
all there was to know about the stock 
market doesn't know much about com- 
modity trading. Wheal and (Mirk and 



rubber and sugar are more mysterious 
than Amalgamated Barber Shop Sup- 
plies or North and South Gas and Elec- 
tric. But we may yet find a public dis- 
cussing the future of rubber and copper 
as ardently as they once discussed Gen- 
eral Motors. Yet a visitor from a mid- 
dle western city reported that silver had 
attracted a number of speculative- 
minded in his community. 

More efficiency in railroading 

FRED W. SARGENT. President of 
the Chicago and Northwestern, gave to 
the stockholders of that railroad at their 
annual meeting recently a graphic illus- 
tration of how railroad ctliciency has 
been improved in recent years. In the 
years between 1926 and 1930 the com- 
pany carried out an extensive jjrogram 
of betterment. As a result its gross busi- 
ness of £83.000,000 in 1913 called for 
136.000,000 man-hours while in 1932 a 
gross business of S72, 500,000 called for 
only 62,000,000. 

In other words, a man-hour in 1913 
brought til cents in gross revenue while 
in 1932 it brought SI. 17. 

Profits are closer 

WHAT Mr. Sargent had to say of 
economies is typical of what a thousand 
other corporations are doing, They are 
stripping down to the point where only 
a little upturn in gross business will 
mean a profit as against a loss. 

President J. B. Graham of Graham- 
Paige told his stockholders the other day 
that they could break even on sales of 
14,000 cars a year and make money on 
1,5,000. Three years ago they had to sell 
40,000 a year to make a profit. 

A fluctuating dollar 

IT COMES as a shock to the present 
generation to read a headline "Dollar 
ofT to HI. 7 cents, lowest since 1879." We 
long thought of the dollar as the sure 
and immutable thing in the world of 
business. 

There is something humiliating in 
the feeling that the American dollar is 
cheapened. But the news drives home 
that fact. Bordeaux, Lyons and Mar- 
seilles are jiaying the interest on their 



bonds under the provision of the gold 
clauses. The dollar, off gold, is down 
and the owner of a $10(XI bond gets 
$35 instead of $30 for his six months" 
coupon. 

Here's the reverse of the picture: 
Americans resident in Paris are leaving 
for home because their American money 
doesn't buy as many francs as it did 
while others getting salary checks in 
dollars found their pay declining. 

Weakening the gold clause 

ON THIS page in the March issue, I 
ventured to suggest that if we went off 
the gold standard and tried a measure 
of inflation we should have to find some 
way to avoid the gold clauses in the 
bonds and mortgages and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness. England has 
had to meet this situation and so far 
the courts have said that gold need not 
be paid. 

The case concerned the bonds of a 
Belgian company whose bonds were sold 
in England and were payable "in gold 
coin of the weight and fineness existing 
on September I, 1928." The Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice 
has said "to attempt to impose upon the 
debt an obligation to pay in a particular 
form and not anything which is legal 
tender is an attempt to do something 
which cannot be enforced if the con- 
tract is a mere contract for the payment 
of money." 

And the Court of Apiieal agreed. Pre- 
sumably the Mouse of Lords has yet to 
act. 

Avoiding the gold clause 

IT IS estimated that there are outstand- 
ing in this country some 90 billions of 
indebtedness jiayable as principal and 
interest in gold. Little, if any. of it was 
ever paid in gold and with the country 
off the gold standard there seems to he 
little flurry over the clause. 

What is hapiK-ning is that new issues 
are being made payable in some *)ther 
way. The new highway and bridge bonds 
of Maine are i)ayable in "lawful money 
of the United States of .America." 
Nassau County, New York, makes its 
obligations [>ayable in gold "or the 
equivalent in lawful money." 
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Self Ke^iilatiun by Biisiuei^iii 

Lower Taxes 
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Slmif;tli€*ii*»(l BiMl<rft 
System 

Itierea-^ed Farm Piirrliasiiij' 
Power 

Iiileriiatioiial Del>t»i 

l]iieiii[>luymt>iit L('^i!<Ialion 

Government Competition 
with Business 

NATION'S in SINFSS will ke. it you in 
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"A Challenge," by Philip Cabot in the Atlantic Monthly for May 

* \VK Mcm to have forKollcn what tiur lathers knew, that democracy 
can never be an eilicient form uf Rovcrriment. ElTiciency was not its 
pur}K)se. By delibiTately making it ineflkient. its founders aimed to 
promote self-confidence and eHiciency in llie citizen, so that he ct)uld. 
and wt)uld. do lhinK^ for himself Theii nbjeclive was a weak govern 
imnl and strong individuals. 

Haggai I. 6 

•k VE have sown much and bring in little; ye eat but ye have not 
eiiouKh; ye drink but ye are not liiled with drink; ye clothe you but 
there is none warm; and he that earneth wages, earneth wages to put 
it inU) a ban with holes 

"Farm Relief — And What Then?" by Benjamin Ginzburg in May Harpers 

it LIT'I LK do we urttize that the farm iwnty |ilan commits the coun- 
try to the virtual enrolment of the agricullural class into the national 
service on a secured income and employment basis, as well as lo the 
creation of a sticialistic i>recedent that is likely to be utilized with 
revolutionary effect by trther social classes. 

Bditorial in the New York Times 

it PROFESSOR Kemmerer of Princeton was asked who constitute the 
prealest debtor class in the I'niti-d States. His answer was simple. They 
are the stockholders who own the big corjxirations whose debts, ex- 
pressed in bonds issued, are seven times the amount of farm mortgages 
and all other agricultural loans combined. 

Now what would h:i|ir)en if the Government came to the aid of these 
debtors by devaluing the dollar so as lo make it worth 50 cents or 
thereabtmt? They would profit by many millions, since Ihey would be 
enabled to pay off their debts at half their contracted price. Then who 
would be that body of creditors so contemptible, so pro|x-r a prey, in the 
eyes o{ Senator Thomas? They would be thousands and thousands of 
middle-class investors who had [)ul their meager savings into coriwration 
bonds; they would be the holders o| insurance iwlicies; they would be 
the owners of small savings-bank accounts; they would be colleges and 
hospitals and libraries and societies for mutual benelit and jjensions. 

George E. Roberts in the National City Bank Bulletin for April, 191 i 

NOTHING is more signilicani of the bitter lesson that inflation 
leaches than the attitude of the tierman people toward it today. Their 
unanimous stand against it may be set up against all the plausible argu- 
ments for it now circulating in this country. 

Leonard P. Ayres !n Cleveland Trust Co. Bulletin for April 15, 1933 

it OF course, it is absurd for us as a nation to vote huge appropriations 
to supjwrt a Department of Agriculture, and large sums to subsidize 
agricultural collegts to show farmers how to increase production, and 
then tr tax industrial workers so as to raise funds to hire the farmers 
not to increase production. 

Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 

it I BELIE\'Ti: that the pur[xjse of a tax is to produce revenue, and I 
dei>recate the idea of using this power <if lile and death for some ulterior 
social object, Whether compulsorily increased salaries and wages would 
make the machine go faster, 1 don't know, but 1 think it might. I do 
not, however, bi.'lieve in the wisdom of taxing any group of men in order 
to forward the idea of social justice. You must arrange the rules ol the 
game so that they will be fair, but after a man has entered the contest 
and won a prize, I lliink it unlair to take the silver mug away from him 
and give him a tin one instead. 
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They Get Their 
Money's Worth 

(Continued frotn page 4?) 
ing the past summer men's suits of cot- 
ton took a big step forward in [xjpular- 
ity." 

The National Association of Ice In- 
dustries also carries on helpful research 
activities. Member Edward L. Bennett, 
president of the National Service Com- 
panies, Boston, says: 

"With the advent of comfort cooling, 
our Association produced a manual on 
the subject which is the standard au- 
thority in this lield. Through it we ex- 
pect to obtain new business, A like 
manual on commercial refrigeration has 
helped us to organize our own forces 
for protection and enlargement of this 
important field." 

To cite a less common association 
activity than research, mention might 
be made of one of the activities of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce—cross licensing of patents in the 
motor industry, which this organization 
has sponsored. Under this cross licens- 
ing agreement the manufacturers ex- 
change some 1,600 patents without the 
payment of money royalty. Its worth 
may be briefly indicated by the fact that 
it has eliminated all patent law suits be- 
tween members for the past 17 years 
and that it received the 1930 Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives' 
Award as the most meritorious trade 
association achievement. 

Helps produce efficiency 

MY OWN trade association, the Amer- 
ican Transit Association, of which I 
have the honor to be a past president, 
provides several of the valuable serv- 
ices enumerated above. 1 can testify 
from experience that it v^'imld be im- 
possible for us to operate our lines effi- 
ciently without the many specific sta- 
tistical, accounting, technical research, 
and educational services which our As- 
sociation renders us. 

While only a few of the several asso- 
ciations which have been organized in 
industry and business have been men- 
tioned here, and relatively still fewer 
of the many activities which such asso- 
ciations are now conducting on behalf 
of both member firms and their indus- 
tries as wholes, these may give a glimpse 
of some of the things that are being 
accomplished by group efforts. 

They point to at least some of the rea- 
sons why trade association members 
have come to look upon their associa- 
tion membership dues not as contribu- 
tions, nor as advertising or good-will 
expenditures, but rather as essential, 
profitable and justifiable expenses of 
business. 



WHY 

did they buy? 



Since 1929, more than five thou- 
sand business concerns have started 
our Group or Wholesale life insur- 
ance plans for their employees. 

This is roughly twice as many as 
applied to us in any similar period 
before that well-known year. 

Employers who have no such plan mdy 
be surprised al this stalement. They are 
invited fo ask us for "the reasons why". 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D DUFFIELO, Proiident 

HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Birth of a State of Mind 



THE MARCH OF CRIME 

— STOPPED! 

TARAMATHJ liiit dll In,, ,■,,,,111 |„.atl- 

'-^ line* in tin- day's news. Tlicfl. [irnp- 
iTly dumagi* and ]ti'tlY [ii1fi>ririg crowd 
tlir cohinin* itf otir |)a[iiTs. as well a> 
;:ri-ater atn»ritif.'s. 'I'Ih-m' ihin<;s can lm|i- 
[ifii to ynu, jiis( as llifv liave liajij>encd 
to !iiin(lrfd.s of ulh«rs. 

How can yuit guard against tliem? The 
answer lie? largely llircMi(:li iirrvrnlion. Tlic 
marrli of crime can lie »lii[i[jcd by tlie posi- 
tive prolecliiiri <>{ [jrotMTty with imposaalile 
anil drpendaitle ('yd, me rcnic. 

Econnniiral because of its reasonable price 
atiii (lie rliiniiial ion of inuintenance coftts. 
In other wor<l«. tbi^ esrr alert guardian, ("y- 
cltine Fence, is not an 
expense bill a dividend 
puyinj! investment. 

Ereeii'd by factory 
traijii',1 men, if ynii ,le- 




rite liir ,'omplete 
iiilornialioii. Address 
Dept. N. 

(yclone pence 

tiyrloiie Ffiice Company 

lu»l,UMlt or UN,TEO TiATEi nut, E«lrQ>iTnN 

BRANiUIK.S IN l'ltl\(:ir\L CITII-3 
Standnrd Fen c*e Company, OKkland.Cul. 
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WHO SAYS HARD TIMES? , 

N(,t Bnsinl. Eiijiland's most Pros- 
IH'riiHs Pr'tviiieial City. Why not 
wrilp the Secrelury. Ilevetojimenl 
Bnard, 1, Bhisioi. Bhiix.i-.. Bkistiil, 
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^ MR. Gl'INNESS P. CRUMP 
drives into a Rasf)line filling sta- 
tion in his eight-cylinder coup^. 
AiTEN'DANT: Gwd morning, Mr. 

firumf). Fill 'er up, Mr. Grump? 
Mk Ghi_mp: Gimme ten 
Second Attemm.nt: Check your oil? 
Mr. Grump: Oil's all right. Gimnne 35 

pounds oi air. 
Second Attenda.nt: Yes. sir, Mr. 
Grump. ( Kmeling by wheel. ) This 
front tires in pretty bad sha|ie, Mr. 
Grump. Could we sell you a tire' 
Mm. GRfNtP: Can't afford to buy a tire. 

Business is terrible. 
Second .A.ttem).a.nt; That's right, Mr. 

Grump. Business is sure terrible. 
Mr. Grl'MP: Not roiiir to get any Ix-l- 
ler, either, as long as the stock market 
is inflated. 
Second Attendant: That's the trouble 
all right - market's inflated stjmething 
awful. Goodbye, Mr. Grump. 
.\ttendant: Smart fellow. Mr. Grump. 
Second .Attendant: He knows his 
onions, all right. 

Herman J. Jump rattles up iti his 
(livvi'T. 

Mk. Ji;mp: Hello, put in five. 

.Attendant: Mnming, Mr. Jump, how 
about your oil and water? 

Mr. Jump: Better check em. Business 
pretty g<3od with you these days? 

.\ttendan't: No, sir. There can't be no 
good business willi the stock market 
inflated like it is. 

Mr. Ji'MP: I sui^jxjse that's right. Never 
mind about the oil. Thanks, boys. 

.\ttenuant: Thank you, Mr. Jump. 
Mr. Jump parks his car aiul hurries 

to bis store. He finds a salesman wailing. 

Salesman: Good morning, Mr. Jumj>. 
You're looking happy this morning 
and you're going to kx»k hapjlier yet 
when you ste these new neckties I've 
got. Your spring trade will eat 'em up. 

Mr. Jump: How do I know there'll bt- 
any spring trade? I'm not buying any- 
thing with the sttjck market like it is. 

Salesman: How's the stock inarket? 

Mr. Jump: It's inflated, that'swhat it is. 

Salesman : Is that so. I haven't seen a 
paper this morning. 

Mr. Jumi*: Yes, sir. plenty inflated. Q)n- 
tidenttatly. the big oil companies are 
worried about it. too. And when those 
big boys are worried, tliere's some- 
thing to worry about, I can tell you. 
Salesman goes out into the street and 

meets amylher salesman. 



Second Salesman: Hello, Ed, how's 
business? 

Salesman: Lxtusy! You can't sell goods 
when the stock market's inflated like 
it is. .'\11 the big boys are scared to 
death. Let's go to a movie. 

Second Salesman: Wait for me in the 
hotel, I've got a customer in this 
block. I might as well set- 
He calls an Jasper Puff 

Second Salesman : GikkI inuituttg. Mr. 
PufT, Itow about a nice ordvr today? 

Mk. Puff: Well, I don't know. What do 
you think of conditions? 

Second Salesman: Well, sir, I think 
conditions are going to get better as 
soon as the stock market gets right 
again. It's inflated now. of course. 

Mk. Pufi--: Inflated, huh? 

Seco.nd S.-^lesman: You bet it's in- 
flated. Between you and me, every- 
twdy's plenty worried, and a lot of 
speculators are going to get theirs. 

Mr. Pt'FF: I guess I'd better wait. 
//(' dismisses the salesman and goes 

to Imck with Elmer Blimp. 

Mr. Blimp: Well, what do you know? 

Mr. PtiFF: I know this stock market's 
got me plenty worried. It's inflated as 
hell, that's what it is. 
Mr. Blimp goes home and play 

bridge with the Gulps. 

Mr. Blimp: One no trump. 

Mrs. Gulp: Pass. .A.nd the man said 
he'd allow us S'M) on the old car. 

Mrs. Blimp: Two spades. 

Mr. Gulp: Pass, 

Mr. Blimp: Three spades. A new car's 
all right if you can alTord it, but I 
certainly wouldn't buy any car until 
I saw what the market did. 

Mrs, Gulp: Pass. Of course. I don't 
know anything about the market. 

Mrs. Blimp: Four spades. 

Mr Gulp: Double. 

Mr. Blimp: Wi-ll, everybody knows the 
market's inflated and there's going to 
be all kinds of trouble. Pass. 

Mrs. GvhP : Pass. 

Mks. Blimp: Pass. 

Mr. Blimp's 12 Year Old Son 

Daddy, what does it mean when the 

stock market's inflated? 
Mk. Blimp: Why it means it means 

look here it's your bed time. Run 

along now. Good night. 
Mr. Gulp: Down two. Doubled. Well. 

you can't expect to make four sjjades 

dtjubied when the stt«:k market's so 

inflated. P. McC. 
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^j^T/!i.s is one of a series 
of editorials xvritten by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 



How's Your 
Advertising? 

"HOW'S BUSINESS?" On 
•^1^7 the trains and the streets, in 

▼ clubs and stores — wherever 
business men meet, the inevitable 
question is; 

"How's business?" 

The answer, whether "Good" or 
"Bad", should be followed by an- 
other question: 

"How's your advertising?" 

The answer to that question is al- 
most certain to have a direct bearing 
on the state of business as a whole, 
for whenever buyers are as shy as 
they are now, sales are dependent on 
advertising. 

Present advertising is not so much 
bad advertising as it is inadequate 
advertising. When sales are needed 
more than any other one thing, too 
many business men, with fine incon- 
sistency, have cut out or restricted 
the use of their most effective selling 
too!. Those managers who have the 
courage to look facts in the face, 
have found the falling sales curve 
following, in a most disquieting way, 
the curve of curtailed advertising 
appropriations. Some others with 
courage to continue advertising have 
found sales at least buoyed up, if not 
booming. 

The ultimate purpose of sound 
advertising is to make profitable 
sales. Properly used, it wilt do just 
that. No business man should com- 
plain about the state of his business 
until he can answer to his own sat- 
isfaction the question: 

"How's your advertising?" 

E. V. Thompson, 
Director of Advertising 
Nation's Business 
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'GUAftAHTEED fejfet/ Jo 
giVe 7 to T3 yardi more tarry on drivt ondf iaU f«* 
and shot than with the iormer tonitruction. 

Play the new Silver King ond prove Ihlt focL Itiat 
1h« patented inner lintng,* which gives obsglute 
coheston b^rween cover ond tore:, odds sev^n to 
twefve yards to the overage drive and full second 
shot. Thii new boEl puHs truer and stands more 
puniihmenl. Beit of all, o better Silver King, thjs 
yeor, costs tess. '%nhih Potenl 325.590 

2 for $125 

All pricei subject lo change without notice 





new 
COHSTRUCTIOH 



crKiitd 

KING OF THEM ALL CJ 

tow handi<op players are noov offeree/ the SH*fer Kmg 
Pfus o( if 5 cents — sotd only by professionats. 

£rlvcrtown L^nx 45 ccrttf 

John Wanamaker New Yorfc, 8'w«iv a( 9th St* 

SoJt Distributor in the Vnited Stai&i 



GOOD BUSINESS 

It is good business to prevent losses. 
That IS why firms are arranging more 
and more to have their traveling 
executives and salesmen carry Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques in- 
stead of cash. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

For sale at han\s and Express offices 



"Small Store 
Advertising" 



A ht'lplul liatitlbook for re- 
tail iiifrchanis — ennhtin.-i 
suj;^r-.>*tion!* lor copy and 
rxuiii{)le<tor ad vert ii^iii^! thai 
liavi- tjroiifilil n>tiirii!i. 

Price 15 eentM 

Wrilf to: 

Dnnifhlic Dittlriliulioii Ui'i't)'''' 
mciiUtlnilt'iiStulf>.Chiinil><-ri>r 
Canimcrcf, WaHhingtuii. 11. C 
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It's a Good Time for Property 
Owners to Consider the Soundness 
and Economy of Mutual Insurance 




THEKE never was a time when the 
saving offered by mutual fire insur- 
ance was of greater benefit to property 
owners than right now, with income 
curtailed and taxes hi^'her. 

Mutual insurance, with a stability 
based on 180 years of operation has 
demonstrated its strength during the 
depression years by paying all just 
claims promptly, by maintaining re- 
serves and by returning dividends to 
policyholders. 

These dividends, representing a 
very substantial reduction in net cost 
of insurance, are made possible not 
by higher premium rates but by 
care in selecting risks and the tradi- 
tional mutual practice of reducing 
the cost of the insurance by reduc- 
ing losses. 

Mutual companies have heljicd 
hundreds ol thousands of property 
owners avoid the hazards of fire by 
inspecting properties and suggesting 



practical methods ol fire prevention. 

Over 37 billion dollars worth of 
American property is insured 
against fire under mutual 
policies. 

Out of the many hundred 
mutual fire companies 75 
selected leaders are joined 
together in the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. These organiza- 
tions offer sound protection ; 



complete 
returned 




itmfian^ e/ t tit trJrru- 
rioir •/ Mutual I'irr trnsur' 
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and capable service and have 
to policyholders in dividends 
over $43,000,000 in the past 
three years. 

A list of Federation Com- 
panies and an outline of the 
advantages they offer, will 
be sent on request" to any 
property owner interested 
in sound protection at the 
lowest cost. Mail the coupon 
below. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 



An American Institution 



WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

TcdcratiaD uf Muluil Fin iniurancc Companiri, 

Room ^10^ — 230 North Muhigia Avenue, Chici|o, ItliDoii. 

Cenlleinen: Kindly lend me t litt of Federation campanict — alia i full explana- 
iiuti of ihr (iprration and betifiiia ttf murttaf tire inturancr. 



ISO VEARS Of SI CCESSFia OPEHATION TESTiFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF THE MUTUAL PLAN OF 1 N;> L'KANCE 






Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand 

Tliat is wliy jit'()[il»' wlio know puiA ([litigs s»» a[)[>r<'cialL' (Mantels. 
Tlic mild, rich ilavtir ul naturally i-hoict: tobaci-os caiinut be 
|)r<)\iniuti?(J Ijy raw, infrrior lobai-ms. 

I.t-ul tuliuccus furcigarclU:s can In: li(Hi<:hl from .V a |ii>tiii<J lu 
Sl.Ott.lnit Camel juins llii- millions morr lliat iiir^urcyoiirriijuvnicnt. 
Civi; ViMir Idste a cliaiuc lu ap[»reciatc (iamels. 



